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MEMOIRS  of  EDWARD  GIBBON^ 
Efq;  the  celebrated  Hijiorian, 

IT  has  been  obfervcd  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer*,  that  this  nation, 
which  has  produced  fo  many  authors 
eminent  for  almoil  every  fpecies  of 
literary  excellence,  has  been  hitherto 
remarkably  barren  of  hidorical  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  fo  far  has  this  defeat  raifed 
prejudices  againil  us,  that  fome  have 
doubted  whether  an  Englilhman  can 
ftop  at  that  mediocrity  of  ftile,  or 
confine  his  mind  to  that  .even  tenor 
of  feutiment  which  narrative  re¬ 
quires. 

*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  an  author 
thirty  years  ago,  from  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  few  will  be  difpofed  to  appeal. 
A  review  of  the  feveral  Engliih  Hif- 
torians  then  exifiing  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  obfervation,  and  proVe, 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  every  impartial 
perfon,  that  whatever  other  merit  the 
natives  of  this  country  might  boaft 
of,  they  were  inferior  to  many  other 
nations  in  the  article  of  hifiorical 
compofition. 

But  whatever  grounds  there  may 
have  heretofore  been  for  this  cenfure. 
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the  reproach  no  longer  remains.  To 
authors  of  the  prefent  day  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  hiftorical  performances, 
which  may  difpute  the  palm  with  any 
living  foreign  writers,  and  alinolt 
with  the  greateft  hifiorians  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Hume;  Robertfon,  and  Gib- 
i  bon,  have  redeemed  the  credit  of  their 
country  from  the  degrading  imputa¬ 
tion  of  incapacity  to  excel  in  every 
branch  of  literature. 

The  laft-named  gentleman* is  too 
eminent  not  to  become  the  obje(51  of 
attention.  He  was  born  on  the  Sth 
day  of  May,  1737.  His  father  was 
a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune,  who 
had  fat  in  the  Britiih  fenate,  and 
commanded  in  the  Hamplhire  militia, 
the  county  where  his  eftate  lay.  His 
fon  was  fome  time  in  the  fame  regi¬ 
ment,  and  received  every  advantage 
with  refped  to  his  education  that  aa 
indulgent  father  could  :beftow  upoa 
him.  This  he  gratefully  acknowled¬ 
ged  in  his  firft  performance,  which, 
though  written  in  1 759,  before  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  was  not 
publiihed  until  1761.  It  v^as  entitled, 
“  Eflai  fur  I’Etude  de  la  Literature,** 
and  written  in  French,  though  for 
what  reafon  does  not  appear.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  fingularity  of  a  work  which 
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fccms  intended  for  the  Englifli  read¬ 
er  being  compoied  in  a  torcign  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  entitled  to  every  praife. 
The  topics  moft  enlarged  on'  are  tafte, 
criilcifm,  and  philofophy  :  on  which 
fubjedls,  as  hath  been  obferved,  tho^ 
much  hackneyed,  there  are  many  old 
obfervations  well  repeated,  many  in¬ 
genious  conjedtures  advanced,  and 
much  reading  difplayed. 

This  work,  which  is  written  with 
uncommon  elegance  in  its  original 
language,  was  not  very  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  the  knowledge  of  it  much 
diffufed.  An  indifferent  tranflation, 
by  another  hand,  afterwards  appear¬ 
ed  ;  but  neither  did  this  extend  the 
reputation  of  the  author. 

From  the  year  1761  to  1776,  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  fifteen  years,  Mr  Gibbon^s 
name  was  no  more  heard  of ;  but  that 
his  time  had  been  well  employed  in 
the  interval,  he  gave  a  convincing 
proof  in  the  latter  year,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  firll  volume  of  his  **  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire a  work  which  was 
received  with  the  moft  univerfal  ap- 
probattoh  as  a  literary  performance, 
though  it  met  with  much  oppofition 
on  account  of  fome  of  the  opinions 
propagated  in  it. 

Of  this  important  work,  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon  has  now  completed  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod,  to  the  honour  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  country.  On  the  publication  of 
the  firft  volume,  a  great  alarm  was 
excited  againft  the  concluding  chap¬ 
ters,  which  were  confidered,  and  not 
without  reafon,  as  unfavourable  to 
the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Many  an- 
fwers  appeared,  and  the  author  found 
himfelf  called  upon  to  defend  himfelf. 
He  chofe  for  his  principal  adverfary 
one  whom  he  affei^ed  moft  to  defpife. 
His  reply  may,  however,  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  mafter-piece  of  controver- 
fial  writing.  It  is  compofed  with 
more  art,  but  with  all  the  haughti- 
nefs  of  the  late  Biihop  of  Gloucefter. 

In  the  laft  parliament,  Mr  Gibbon 
was  member  for  Leikeard,  in  Corn¬ 


wall,  and  is  at  prefent  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
He  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
Memorial  publilhed  by  Great  Britain 
againft  France  and  Spain  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war. 
While  the  Hiftory  of  the  Roman 
Empire  remains  unfinilhed,  the  pub¬ 
lic  cannot  but  lament  that  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon’s  attention  Ihould  be  interrupted 
by  any  political  purfuits. 

On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
PSALMODY.  From  A/r War- 
ton’/  “  Hiftpry  of  Engliih  Poetry.’' 

The  reformation  of  our  church 
produced  an  alteration  for  a 
time  in  the  general  fyftem  of  ftudy, 
and  changed  the  chara^er  and  fub- 
jeds  of  our  poetry.  Every  mind, 
both  learned  and  unlearned,  was  bu- 
fied  in  religious  fpeculation  ;  and  eve¬ 
ry  pen  was  employed  in  recommend¬ 
ing,  illuftrating,  and  familiarising  the 
Bible,  which  was  now  laid  open  to 
the  people.  The  poetical  annals  of 
King  Edward  VI.  who  removed 
thofe  chains  of  bigotry  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  Henry  had  only  loofened,  are 
marked  with  metrical  tranilations  of 
various  parts  of  the  facred  feripture. 
Of  thefe  the  chief  is  the  verfification 
of  the  Pfalter  by  Sternhoid  and  Hop¬ 
kins;  a  performance  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  importance,  and  confe- 
quently  claims  a  place  in  our  feries, 
not  fo  much  from  any  merit  of  its 
own,  as  from  the  circumftances  with 
which  it  is  conneded. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Pro- 
teftant  churches  fiiould  be  indebted 
to  a  country  in  which  the  reforma¬ 
tion  had  never  begun  to  make  any 
progrefs,  and  even  to  the  indulgence 
of  a  fociety  which  remains  to  this 
day  the  grand  bulwark  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Theology,  for  a  very  diftinguilh- 
ing  and  eflential  part  of  their  ritual. 

About  the  year  1 540,  '  Clement 
Marot,  a  valet  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
King  Francis  I.  was  the  favourite 
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poet  of  France.  This  writer,  having 
attained  an  unufual  elegance  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  ftile,  added  many  new  em- 
bellifliments  to  the  rude  ftate  of  the 
French  poetry.  ‘  It  is  not  the  lead  of 
his  praifes  that  La  Fontaine  ufed  to 
call  him  his  mader.  He  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  rondeau,  and  the  redo- 
rer  of  the  madrigal ;  but  he  became 
chiefly  eminent  for  his  padorals,  bal¬ 
lads,  fables,  elegies,  epigrams,  and 
tran nations  from  Ovid  and  Petrarch. 
At  length,  being  tired  of  the  vanities 
of  profane  poetry,  or  rather  privately 
tin(dured  with  the  principles  of  Lu- 
theranifm,  he  attempted,  with  the  af- 
iidance  of  his  friend  Theodore  Beza, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  pro-  i 
fefTor  of  Hebrew  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  a  verfion  of  Oavid/s  Pfalms 
into  French  rhimes.  This  tranflation, 
which  did  not  aim  at  any  innovation 
in  the  public  worfhip,  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  fandlion  of  th^  Sorbonne, 
as  containing  nothing  contrary  to 
found  doctrine,  he  dedicated  to  his 
mader  Francis  1.  and  to  the  Ladies 
of  France.  In  the  dedication  to  the 
Ladies,  or  les  Dames’  de  France,” 
whom  he  had  often  before  addrefled 
in  the  tendered  drains  of  paflion  or 
compliment,  he  feems  anxious  to  de¬ 
precate  the  raillery  which  the  new 
tone  of  his  verfification  was  likely  to 
incur,  and  is  embarraffed  how  to  find 
an  apology  for  turning  faint.  Con- 
feions  of  his  apodacy  from  the  levities 
of  life,  in  a  fpirit  of  religious  gallan¬ 
try,  he  declares,  that  his  defign  is  to 
add  to  the  happinefs  of  his  fair  rea¬ 
ders,  by  fubdituting  divine  hymns  in 
the  place  of  “  chanfons  d'  amour,” 
to  infpirc  their  fufceptible  hearts  with 
a  paflion  in  which  there  is  no  tor¬ 
ment,  to  banifh  that  fickle  and  fantaf- 
tic  deity  Cupid  from  the  world,  and 
to  fill  their  apartments  with  the  prai¬ 
fes,  not  of  the  little  god,  but  of  the 
true  Jehovah. 

Marot’s  Pfalms  foon  eclipfed  the 
brilliancy  of  his  madrigals  and  fon- 
nets.  Not  fufpe^ing  how  prejudicial 


the  predominant  rage  of  pfalm-fing- 
ing  might  prove  to  the  antient  reli¬ 
gion  ot  Europe,  the  Catholics  thech- 
felves  adopted  thefe  facred  fongs  as 
ferious  ballads,  and  as  a  more  ratio¬ 
nal  fpecies  of  domeftic  merriment. 
They  were  the  common  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  fiddle.  They  vrere  fold 
fo  rapidly,  that  the  printers  could  not 
fiipply  the  public  with  copies.  In 
the  feftive  and  fplendid  court  of 
Francis  I.  of  a  fudden  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  pfalms  of  Clement  Ma- 
rot.  By  each  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  court 
a  pfalm  was  chofen,  and  fitted  to  the 
ballad-tune  which  each  liked  heft. 
The  Dauphin  Prince  Henry,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  hunting,  was  fond  of 
Ainfi  qu’on  oit  le  cerf  bruire 
or,  “  Like  as  the  hart  defireth  the 
water- brooks which  he  conflantly 
fung  in  going  out  to  the  chace.  Ma- 
I  dame  de  Valentinois,  between  whom 
and  the  young  prince  there  was  an 
attachment,  took,  Du  fond  de  ma 
penfee or,  **  From  the  depth  of 
my  heart,  O  Lord.”  The  Queen's 
favourite  was,  Ne  vueilles  pas,  O 
Sire  ;”  that  is,  **  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  j 
not  in  thine  indignation  ;”  which  flic 
fung  to  a  falhionable  jigg*  Antony, 
King  of  Navarre,  fung,  Revenge 
moy,  pren  le  querrelle ;”  or,  Stand 
up,  O  Lord,  to  revenge  my  quarrel  4” 
to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  Poitou.  It 
was  on  very  different  principles  that 
Pfalmody  flourifhed  in  the  gloomy 
court  of  Cromwell.  This  fafliiott 
does  not  feem  in  the  lead  to  have  di- 
minilhed  the  gaiety  and  good  humour 
of  the  court  of  Francis, 

At  this  period  John  Calvin,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  difeipline  and  dodtrines 
of  Rome,  was  framing  his  novel 
church  at  Geneva,  in  which  the 
whole  fubflance  and  form  of  divine 
worfhip  was  reduced  to  praying, 
preaching,  and  finging.  In  the  lafl 
of  thefe  three  he  chofe  to  depart 
vridely  from  the  Catholic  ufage;  and 
either  becaufe  he  thought  that  novel-" 
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ty  was  fure  to  fucceed,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  antiphonal  chanting  was  fu- 
perftitious,  or  that  the  people  were 
excluded  from  bearing  a  part  in  the 
more  folemn  and  elaborate  perfor¬ 
mance  of  ecclefiaftical  mufic,  or  that 
the  old  Papiftic  hymns  were  unedify- 
ing,  or  that  verfe  was  better  remem¬ 
bered  than  profe,— he  projected,  with 
the  advice  of  Luther,  a  fpecies  of  re¬ 
ligious  fong,  confiding  of  portions  of 
the  pfaims  intelligibly  tranflated  into 
the  vernacular  language,  and  adapted 
to  plain  and  eafy  melodies,  which  all 
might  learn,  and  in  which  all  might 
join.  This  fcheme,  either  by  defign 
or  accident,  was  luckily  feconded  by 
the  publication  of  hlarot’s  metrical 
pfaims  at  Paris,  wdiich  Calvin  imme¬ 
diately  introduced  into  his  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  Being  fet  to  fimple 
and  almod  monotonous  notes  by 
Guillaume  de  Franc,  they  were  foon 
edablilhed  as  the  principal  branch  in 
that  reformer’s  new  devotion,  and 
became  a  chara(deridical  mark  or 
badge  of  the  Calvinidic  worftiip  and 
proteflion.  Nor  were  they  fung  only 
in  his  churches  ;  they  exhilarated  the 
convivial  alfemblies  .of  the  Calvinifts, 
were  commonly  heard  in  the  dreets, 
and  accompanied  the  labours  of  the 
artificer.  The  weavers  and  w’oolen 
manufacturers  of  Flanders,  many  of 
whom  left  the  loom  and  entered  into 
the  minidry,  are  faid  to  have  been 
the  capital  performers  in  this  fcience. 
At  length  Marot’s  Pfaims  formed  an 
appendix  to  the  catechifm  of  Geneva, 
and  were  interdicted  to  the  Catholics 
under  the  mod  fevere  penalties.  In 
the  language  of  the  orthodox,  pfalm- 
finging  and  hcrefy  were  fynonimous 
terms. 

Tt  was  Calvin’s  fydem  of  reforma* 
tion  not  only  to  drip  religion  of  its 
fuperditious  and  odenfible  pagean¬ 
tries,  of  crucifixes,  images,  tapers, 
fuperb  vedments,  and  fplendid  pro- 
ceflions,  but  of  all  that  was  edimable 
in  the  fight  of  the  people,  and  even 
of  every  fimple  ornament,  every  fig- 


nificant  fymbol,and  decent  ceremony; 
in.  a  word,  to  baniffi  every  thing  from 
his  church  which  attra^ed  or  em¬ 
ployed  ^the  fenfes,  or  which  might 
tend  to  mar  the  purity  of  an  abdrac- 
ted  adoration,  .and  of  a  mental  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Deity.  It  is  hard  to 
determine  how  Calvin  could  reconcile 
the  ufe  of  finging,  even  when  purged 
from  the  corruptions  and  abufes  of 
Popery,  to  fo  philofophical  a  plan  of 
vvorlhip.  On  a  parallel  principle, 
and  if  any  artificial  aids  to  devotion 
were  to  be  allowed,  he  might  at  lead 
have  retained  the  ufe  of  piClures  in 
the  church.  But  a  new  feCt  always 
draws  its  converts  from  the  multitude 
and  the  meaned  of  the  people,  who 
can  have  no  relilh  for  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  externals.  Calvin  well  knew 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Germany 
were  no  judges  of  pictures.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  necelfary  that  his 
congregation  fhould  be  kept  in  good 
humour  by  fome  kind  of  pleafurable 
gratification  and  allurement,  which 
might  qualify  and  enliven  the  atten¬ 
dance  on  the  more  rigid  duties  of 
praying  and  preaching.  Calvin, 
therefore,  intent  as  he  was  to  form 
a  new  church  on  a  fevere  model,  had 
yet  too  much  fagacity  to  exclude  eve¬ 
ry  auxiliary  to  devotion.  Lnderthis 
idea  he  permitted  an  exercife  which 
might  engage  the  affsClions,  without 
violating  the  finiplicity  of  his  wor- 
fiiip  ;  and  fenfible  that  his  chief  re- 
fources  w^re  in  the  rabble  of  a  repub¬ 
lic,  and  availing  himfelf  of  that  natu¬ 
ral  propenfity  which  prompts  even 
vulgar  minds  to  exprefs  their  more 
animated  feelings  in  rhime  and  mu¬ 
fic,  he  conceived  a  mode  of  univerfal 
pfalmody,  not  too  refined  for  com¬ 
mon  '  capacities,  and  fitted  to  pleafe 
the  populace.  The  rapid  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Calvin’s  religion,  and  his  nu¬ 
merous  profelytes,  are  a  flrong  proof 
of  his  addrefs  in  planning  fuch  a  fort 
of  fervice.  France  and  Germany 
were  inftancly  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  pfalm-finging,  which  being  admi- 
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rably  calculated  to  kindle  and  difFufe 
the  flame  of  fanaticifm^  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  fctYiceablc  to  the  purpofes  of  fac¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  fervcd  as  the 
trumpet  of  rebellion.  Thefe  energe¬ 
tic  hymns  of  Geneva,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Calviniftic  preachers,  ex¬ 
cited  and  fupported  a  variety  of  po¬ 
pular  infurre<5lions  ;  they  filled  the 
moft  flourifhing  cities  of'  the  Low 
Countries  with  fedition  and  tumult, 
and  fomented  the  fury  which  defaced 
many  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  vene¬ 
rable  churches  of  Flanders. 

C'l'o  be  CBntinued.)  \ 

Hiflorical  Deduilion  of  the  Political  and 
Commercial  Cormefiion  betnjeee?i  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-Geiieral  of  the 
United  provinces,  from  the  Origin 
of  their  firji  Alliance  to  the  prefen t 
Time^  [P-  73-] 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171^, 
the  Dutch  acquired  a  confidera- 
ble  increafe  of  territory  and  of  power. 
All  former  treaties  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  States  General  were  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  an  additional  claufe  was 
added  to  the  mutual  guaranty  of  each 
other’s  dominions  in  Europe  ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  States  Ihouldaflift  and  de¬ 
fend  the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown  of 
England,  as  fettled  by  the  a«5l  of  the 
Britifh  Parliament  on  the  houfe  of 
Hanover.  And  upon  the  acceffion 
of  Geo.  I.  this  article,  together  with 
all  former  alliances,  was  renewed. 
The  rebellion,  in  1715,  obliged  the 
Britifh  government  to  claim  the  fuc- 
cours  ftipulated  in  the  article  of  gua¬ 
ranty,  and  the  Dutch  readily  com¬ 
plied,  not  being  at  that  period  under 
the  influence  of  a  French  fadion,  nor 
corrupted  by  French  effeminacy  and 
luxury.  From  this  time  to  the  year 
1745,  Great  Britain  had  no  reafonto 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch; 
they  continued  to  be  our  firm  friends 
and  allies;  the  only  political  change 
imputed  to  them  was  a  tardi nefs  in 
declaring  war,  or  taking  any  a>:tive 


meafiires  againft  France,  when  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  allies  required  it,  as 
the  means  of  preferving  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  But  when  the 
unnatural  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scot¬ 
land  againft  his  late  Majefty,  they 
adled  a  moft  perfidious  part,  which 
might  have  been  produdive  of  the 
moft  fatal  confequences  to  England. 
Unable  to  withhold  the  fuccours  Iti- 
pulated  by  the  defenfive  treaties  of 
alliance,  they  fent  over  6000  infantry, 
but  took  care  to  feled  them  from  re¬ 
giments  that  had  furrendered  them- 
felves  prifoners  of  war  to  the  French, 
in  feveral  garrifons  of  Flanders  taken 
from  the  Dutch,  and  had  llgned  ca¬ 
pitulations  agreeing  not  to  ferve  a- 
gainft  the  French  during  the  war. 
As  part  of  the  pretender’s  army  in 
Scotland  confilled  of  French  <:roops, 
their  officers  inlifted  that  tlie  Dutch 
forces  Ihould  lay  down  their  arms; 
fortunately  however  for  England,  the 
Heflian  auxiliaries  arrived  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  juft  as  this  requifitiou  was 
made,  and  the  Dutch  troops  being 
ufelefs  w'ere  fent  home.  Yet,  fcarce 
was  the  rebellion  fupprefled,  when  the 
States- General  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  lofing  all  Dutch  Flanders, 
demanded  the  aifi fiance  of  England, 
and  the  vidorious  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  flew  to  their  fuccour,  with  8000 
Britifh  Infantry,  1  8,ood  Hanoveri¬ 
ans,  and  6000  Heffians ;  a  force  which 
exceeded  not  only  their  warmeft  ex* 
pedations,  but  more  than  four  times 
the  number  ftipulated  by  the  defen¬ 
five  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

It  was^  at  this  period  that  corruption 
and  degeneracy  fir  ft  manifefted  itfelf 
in  the  Dutch  nation,  and  that  fome 
of  the  principal  perfonages  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments  of  go¬ 
vernment  fecretly  fold  themiblves, 
and  their  country,  as  far  as  it  depen¬ 
ded  upon  them,  to  the  French.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  ffiamefally 
betrayed  by  the  Dutch  governors  of 
the  frontier  towns,  wffio  perfidiouily 
gave  them  up  to  Marlhal  Lowen- 
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principles^  down  to  the  peace  of  Ver- 
failles  in  1763,  it  will  be  unneceflary 
to  repeat  the  various  injuries  and  in- 
fults  the  Britifli  government  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dutch,  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

It  is  not  our  vvilh  to  fee  Holland  de¬ 
prived  of  its  independency  5  but  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  fear  from  any  power, 
while  (he  remained  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of,  and  true  to  the  interells  of 
Great  Britain,  we  Ihould  be  glad  to 
fte  her  humbled  to  a  ftate  of  political 
penitence,  and  obliged  to  fue  for  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  her  antient  friend 
and  ally,  rather  than  to  be  tiirown  in¬ 
to  the  arms  of  France,  by  the  ma- 
noeavres  of  a  domellic  fadion  bribed 
to  betray  the  republic  to  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.  Great  reparations  ought 
to  be  required  for  the  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  ftie  has  done  to  Britain,  by  draw¬ 
ing  other  neutral  powers  into  the 
fatal  fnare  of  introducing  into  the 
eftablifhed  maritime  codes,  a  new  ar¬ 
ticle,  that,  if  generally  admitted,  muft 
be  the  fburce  of  endlefs  wars.  The 
States-General  ought  to  mediate  with 
thofe  powers  a  renunciation  of  that 
ablurd  fyftem,  which  alTumes  a  right 
to  make  all  merchandife  free  on  board 
of  neutral  veffels.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  peace  will  be  granted  to  the 
falfe  friends  who  have  placed  this 
Bumbling  block  in  our  way,  until  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Britiih 
nation  at  fea  are  reiiored  to  their  an¬ 
tient  footing. 

Te  the  Pvblisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT  has  been  matter  of  furprife  to 
me  why,  among  all  the  new  pub¬ 
lications  you  record,  you  have  fo  long 
negledled  the  Mirror.  It  is  a  pro- 
du<ftion  of  this  country,  which  is  in¬ 
ferior,  in  no  degree  of  meric,  to  the 
celebrated  papers  of  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian.  In  this  work  there  are 
effays  on  fuch  a  variety  of  fubjects  of 
ialtruiBion  and  entertainment,  as^can- 


not  fail  to  afford  pleafure  to  readers 
of  every  clafs.  And  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  without  flattery  or  compliment 
cither  to  the  ingenious  authors  or  to 
you,  Sir,  that  extrads  from  this  agree¬ 
able  work  muft  be  a  bright  ornament 
to  any  Magazine.  » 

Scoto-Britannus* 

[In  compliance  with  this  Gentleman*! 
requeft,  we  lhall  prefent  our  readers 
with  a  few  of  the  moft  entertaining 
EiTays  in  this  pleafing  publication.  J 

On  Romancing  in  Conversation* 
From  the  Mirror,  lately  fubliJhecU 

WHEN  I  was  in  Languedoc^ 
many  years  ago,  I  had  an 
invitation  to  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  the  Intendant  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  company  was  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  and  feveral  foreigners  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  prefent,  the  natives  vied 
with  each  other  in  difplaying  their 
own  importance.  The  converfation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  campaign  of 
Marihal  de  Villars  againft  the  people 
of  the  Cevennes,  and  fome  of  the 
guefts  were  old  enough  to  remember 
the  events  of  thofe  times. 

**  M.  de  la  Tour  le  Colombler,  my 
father  (faid  an  old  lady),  had  con¬ 
nexions  with  many  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  Calvinifts ;  and  after  their 
defeat,  he  gencroufly  afforded  an  afy- 
lum  to  Monf.  Cavalier,  and  three 
hundred  and  fixty-four  of  his  follow¬ 
ers.  They  were  concealed  among 
old  ruins,  in  a  large  foreft  which  lay 
behind  my  father’s  chateau^  and  com- 
pofed  part  of  his  domains.  None  of 
the  fervants  of  the  family  were  let 
into  the  fecret,  excepting  one  of  my 
own  maids,  a  fenfible  girl ;  (he  and  I 
went  every  day,  and  carried  provi- 
fions  to  the  whole  band,  and  we  dref- 
fed  the  wounds  of  fuch  of  them  as 
had  been  wounded  in  the  adion.  Wc 
did  this  day  after  day  for  a  fortnight, 
or  rather,  if  1  remember  right,  for 
near  three  weeks.” 
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I  took  the  liberty  of  obferving, 
that  the  provifions  necelfary  for  fo 
many  mouths  might  poflibly  have 
been  miffed  in  the  family,  and  that 
this  might  have  led  to  a  difcovery. 

Not  at  all  (replied  Ihej,  my  decea- 
fed  father  always  made  a  point  of 
living  haiidfomely  ;  that  was  his  hob¬ 
by-  horl'e.  But  indeed  I  recolledl, 
that  we  were  once  very  near  being 
clifcovered.  The  wives  of  lome  of 
the  fugitives  had  heard,  I  know  not 
how,  that  their  hulbands  lay  conceal¬ 
ed  near  my  father’s  manfion.  They 
came  and  fearched  and  aflualiy  dif- 
covered  the  lurking-place.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  brought  a  good  many 
children  along  with  them  ;  and  as  we 
had  no  eatables  fit  for  the  little  crea¬ 
tures,  they  began  to  pule  and  cry, 
which  might  have  alarmed  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  happened,  however, 
that  M.  Cavalier,  the  general  of  the 
refugees,  had  been  a  journeyman  paf- 
try-cook  before  the  civil  war.  He 
prefently  made  fome  prune  tarts  for 
the  children,  and  lb  quieted  them. 
This  was  a  proof  of  his  good-nature, 
as  well  as  of  his  fingular  prefence  of 
mind  in  critical  fituations.  Candour 
obliges  me  to  bear  this  ample  tefti- 
mony  in  favour  of  a  heretic  and  a 
rebel.’^ 

We  had  fcarcely  time  to  draw 
breath  after  this  ftory,  when  a  mean- 
lookings*  elderly  man  faid,  with  the 
affedlation  of  modeft  dignity,  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  Marlhal 
de  Villars,  arid  he  was  pleafed  greatly 
to  over-rate  my  fervices.  On  a  cer- 
tain  occafion,  he  did  me  the  honour 
to  prefent  me  with  a  horfe  of  the  un¬ 
mixed  Arabian  breed,  and  a  w^onder- 
ful  animal  it  was.”  Then  addref- 

fing  himlelf  to  Lady  W. - ,  I 

much  doubt,  7ni  ladiy  whether  it  coiild 
have  been  matched  in  your  country, 
fo  julUy  celebrated  for  fine  women 
and  horfes. — One  evening,  while  I 
was  in  garrifon  at  Pont  St  Efprit,  I 
took  him  out  to  exercife.  Being  in 
high  fpirits  and  excellent  wind,  he 


went  off  at  an  eafy  gallop,  and  did 
not  ftop  till  he  brought  me  to  the 
gates  of  Montpellier  (between  tiuenty 
and  thirty  leagues  from  ^Pont  Rfprit 
and  there,  to  my  great  furprife,  I 
found  the  dean  and  the  whole  faculty 
of  medicine  in  their  gowns  to  receive 
me.  The  dean  made  a  long  harangue 
in  Latin,  of  which,  to  fay  the  truth, 
I  did  not  underftand  one  word  ;  and 
then,  in  name  of  his  brethren,  put 
into  my  hands  a  diploma  of  dodor  of 
phyfic,  with  the  ufual  powers  of  cu¬ 
ing,  and  fo  forth.  He  would  have 
had  me  to  partake  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  prepared  for  the  occafion  ;  but 
I  did  not  chufe  to  fleep  out  of  garri¬ 
fon  ;  fo  I  jult  ordered  my  horfe  to  be 
rubbed  down,  gave  him  a  fingle  feed, 
mounted  again,  and  got  back  to  Pont 
Efprit,  as  they  were  Ihutting  the 
gates.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  the  praifes  of  my  horfe  ;  but 
fometiiing  mu  ft  be  allowed  for  the 
prejudices  of  education.  An  old  cap¬ 
tain  of  cavalry  is  naturally  prolix, 
when  his  horfe  chances  to  be  the  fub- 
jedt  of  difcourfe.” 

Pray.  Captain  (fays  one  of  the 
company),  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
afk  the  name  'of  your  horfe  — The 
queftion  w^as  unexpedled — “  Upon  my 
word  (faid  he),  I  do  not  remember 
his  name.  Oh !  now  I  recolledl,  I 
called  him  Alexander^  after  M.  de  ViU 
larsj  the  noble  donor :  that  M.  de  Vil¬ 
lars  was  a  great  man  !”  True, 
but  his  Chriftian  name  was  HeliorJ*' 
— ‘‘  Was  it  Hedlor  ?  then  depend 
upon  it  my  horfe  had  the  fame  Chrif¬ 
tian  name  as  Monf.  de  Villars.” 

My  curiofity  led  me,  afterwards  to 
enquire  into  the'hiftory  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  who  always  made  a  point  of 
living  handfomely,”  and  of  the  old 
horfe  officer,  whom  M.  de  Villars  fo 
much  diftinguifhed. 

The  former  was  a  perfon  of  ho¬ 
nourable  birth,  and  had  ferved^  as  the 
French  exprefs  .it,  with  reputation. 
On  his  quitting  the  army,  he  retired 
to  a  fmall  paternal  eftate,  and  lived 
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I  in  a  decent  way,  with  moft  fcrupu- 
,i  lous  (Economy.  His  chateau  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  of  the  League, 
and  nothing  remained  of  it,  but  one 
turret  converted  into  a  pidgeon-houfe. 
J  As  that  was  the  moft  remarkable  ob- 
>  jetft  on  his  eftate,  he  was  generally 
f  known  by  the  name  of  M*  de  la  Tour 
;  I  le  Colovihier.  His  manfion-houfe  was 
little  better  than  that  of  a  middling 
farmer  in  the  South  of  England.  The 
forejl  of  which  his  daughter  fpoke, 
was  a  copfe  of  three  or  four  acres,  and 
the  ruins  in  which  Cavalier  and  his 
aifociates  lay  concealed,  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  a  place  of  w^orftiip  for  the 
Proteftants ;  but  was  demolilhed  when 
thofe  eminent  divines  Lewis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  thought 
fit  that  all  France  fhould  be  of  one 
,  religion  ;  and  as  that  edifice  had  not 
received  confecration  from  a  perfon 
epifcopally  ordained,  the  owner  made 
no  fcruple  of  accommodating  two  or 
three  calves  in  it,  when  his  cow-houfe 
happened  to  be  crouded  ;  and  this  is 
all  I  could  learn  of  M.  de  la  Tour  le 
^  Colombier^ 

As  for  the  old  horfe  officer,  he  had 
ferved  with  eclat  in  the  corps  efta- 
blifhed  for  repreffing  fmugglers  of  to¬ 
bacco.'  '  This  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  farmers-general  ; 
and,  by  their  intereft,  he  obtained  an 
office  that  gave  him  a  feat  at  thofe 
great  tables  to  which  all  the  world  is 
invited  ;  and  he  had  lived  fo  very 
long  in  this  ftation,  that  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  original  feemed  to  be  for- 
'  gotten  by  moft  people,  and  efpecially 
I  by  himfelf. 

Thefe  ridiculous  (lories,  which  ex¬ 
cited  mirth  when  I  firft  heard  them, 
afterwards  afforded  matter  for  much 
fcrious  refle«5lion. 

?  It  ns  wonderful  that  any  one  fhould 

^  tell  things  impoffible,  with  the  hope 
]  '  of  being  credited,  and  yet  the  two 
perfonages,  whofe  legends  I  have  re¬ 
lated,  muft  have  entertained  that  hope. 

:  Neither  is  it  lefs  wonderful,  that 

^  invention  fhould'  be  ftretched  to’  the 
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utmoft,  in  order  to  perfuade  mere 
ftrangers  to  think  highly  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relate  r. 

Eutrapelus. 

Essay  on  the  Medicinal  Qualities  of  the 
Cherry.  By  the  late  Dr  Cook. 

Most  wonderful  is  the  vaft  va¬ 
riety  in  nature  of  all  kinds  of 
bodies,  both  animate  and  inanimate ; 
of  which  the  many  diflPereht  forts  of 
cherries  is  a  manifeft  inftance.  The 
cherry-tree,  fo  called  from  Cerafus^ 
a  city  of  Pontus  (as  currants  take 
their  name  from  Corinth,  a  city  in 
Greece,  and  our  damfons  from  Da- 
mafeus,  an  ancient  city  in  Syria), 
was  imported  to  Rome  by  Lucullus, 
and  thence  tranfported  into  Britain, 
as  Pliny  inform  us. 

Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  gardeners  has  multi¬ 
plied  the  fpecies  of  cherries  to  above 
forty-four  ;  but  the  cherries  princi¬ 
pally  taken  notice  of  in  medicine  are 
the  following ;  the  red  cherries,  of 
which  there  are  great  variety.  This 
tree  grows  hardly  fo  high  as  the  black 
cherry-tree,  fpreading  its  branches  | 
more  abroad  ;  the  flowers  and  leaves 
are  much  alike,  but  the  fruit  is  much 
larger,  of  a  red  colour,  and  lharper 
tafte.  The  Kentilh,  when  ripe,  arc 
very  agreeable ;  they  are  reckoned 
more  cooling  than  the  black;  quench¬ 
ing  thirft,  are  grateful  to  the  ftomach, 
and  whet  the  appetite.  They  are  fel- 
dom  ufed  in  phyfic.  The  gum  is  ac» 
counted  lithontriptic,  and  good  for  the 
(lone  and  gravel.  They  are  cooling, 
drying,  and  aftringent,  and  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  heart  and  ftomach ;  hence 
they  are  ufeful  in  allaying  feverifli 
heat  and  thirft.  Their  kernels  arc 
good  to  break  the  (lone,  fays  Dale 
from  Schroder,  but  I  muft  needs  own, 

I  doubt  the  truth  of  many  things  faid 
of  the  virtues  of  many  medicines,  as 
we  arc  often  difappointed  upon  trial. 

Thefe  cherries  arc  efteemed  a  very 
falutarv  and  acreeable  fruit.  The 

'  o 
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juice  of  them,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  i 
faponaceous,  and  highly  refolvent, 
and  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  and 
thefe  frequently  r  ^^cated,  efpecially 
whet;  boiled,  or  baked,  are  capable  ol 
curing  many  obitinate  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  and  taking  away  the  obftruc- 
ting  matter  by  a  falutary  dianrhcca. 

The  MorcUo  cherry.  The  fruit 
preferved,  the  rob,  and  the  infpiflated 
juice  are  ufed,  and  agree  in  virtues 
with  the  red  cherry,  fays  Dale.  This 
is  the  latefl  in  the  feafon,  and  is  larger 
than  the  other  red  fort. 

The  black  cherry  tree.  This  grows 
to  be  a  pretty  tall  tree,  whofe  branches 
are  covered  with  roundifti  (harp  poin¬ 
ted  leaves,  ferrated  about  the  edges. 
The  bloifoms,  or  flowers,  precede  the 
leaves,  growing  fevcral  together  upon 
long  foot-ftalks,  of  Angle  white  leaves, 
cut  into  Ane  parts,  with  fevcral  ftami- 
na  in  the  middle,  fet  upon  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  fruit,  which  grows  to  be 
roundiih  ;  it  is  lefs  than  the  red  cher¬ 
ry,  having  an  hard  Aonc  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  covered  w^ith  a  pleafant  pulp, 
yielding  a  purple  juice.  This  tree 
grows  wild  in  leveral  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  likewife  planted  in  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fruit.  It  flowers  in  April, 
the  fruit  being  ripe  in  July. 

Black  cherries  are  accounted  «or- 
dial  and  cephalic,  and  ufeful  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head  and  nerves  ;  as  epi- 
Jepfies,  convulAons,  palAes,  and  the 
like.  They  arc  commended  by  fome 
for  the  ftonc,  gravel,  and  Aoppage  of 
urine.  Officinal  preparations  arc  on¬ 
ly  the  diflilled  water  fo  much  once  in 
vogue  for  children’s  fits.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  ufed  more  than  any  other  Am¬ 
ple  water  whatever.  The  ftones  of 
the  black  cherries,  with  their  kernels 
baked  and  powdered,  are  faid  to  be 
eftremely  diuretic.  It  is  alfo  faid, 
that  the  kernels  of  thefe  yield,  by  dif- 
tillation  (Aril  breaking  the  ftones  in  a 
large  mortar),  an  oil  equally  poifonous 
with  that  of  the  laurel,  a  few  years 
ago  by  accident  difeovered  in  Ireland ; 
hence  black  cherry-water  got  into 


great  difrepute,  and  juftly,  for  all  rinds 
of  Ikins  eacloftng  kernels  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  a  deleterious  oil. 

The  birds  cherry.  It  grows  in 
mountainous  rocky  places,  and  the 
fruit  is  foolilhly  ufed  to  hang  about 
children’s  necks  as  a  cure  for  the  cpi- 
lepfy,  or  Ats. 

The  rock  cherry.  It  grows  on 
rocky  mountains,  and  the  kernels  are 
ufed,  which  are  of  a  heating  and  emol¬ 
lient  quality,  little  known,  and  little 
ufed.  As  to  the  white  heart  and 
black  heart  cherry,  the  black  gafdon, 
and  the  other  forts  of  black  cherries, 
they  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
feription. 

1  (hall  conclude  this  (ketch  upon 
cherries  with  the  following  little  ac¬ 
count  by  >vay  of  precaution,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  like  unlucky  confequence. 
A  youth  in  our  neighbourhood  re- 
quefted  of  his  mafter  to  let  him  eat 
his  belly-full  of  cherries  inftead  of  his 
dinner :  this  being  granted,  he  indif- 
erectly  eat  exceffively  ;  but  what  was 
worfe,  he  fwallowed  all  the  ftones  too, 
which  not  undergoing  digeftion,  poi- 
foned  him  as  efFe<ftually  as  if  he  had 
fwallowed  arfenic.  J.  Cook* 

The  Subterraneous  Palace*  ji 
beautiful  Apologue* 

There  was  an  image  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  ftrctched 
forth  its  right  hand,  on  the  middle 
Anger  of  which  was  written  Jirike 
here.  For  a  long  time  none  could 
underftand  the  meaning  of  this  myf- 
terious  infeription*  At  length,  a 
certain  fubtle  clerk,  who  came  to  fee 
this  famous  image,  obferved,  as  the 
fun  ftione  againft  it,  the  fliadow  of 
the  inferibed  Anger  on  the  ground 
at  fome  diftance.  He  immediately 
took  a  fpade,  and  began  to  dig  ex- 
adlly  on  that  fpot.  He  came  at 
length  to  a  flight  of  fteps,  which  de- 
feended  far  under  ground,  and  led 

I  him  to  a  ftately  palace.  Here  he 
entered  a  hall,  w^here  he  law.  a  Kin^ 
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and  Queen  fitting  at  table,  with  their 
nobles,  and  a  multitude  of  people,  all 
cloathed  in  rich  garments.  But  no 
perfon  fpake  a  word.  He  looked  to¬ 
wards  one  corner,  where  he  faw  a 
polilhed  carbuncle,  which  illuminated 
the  whole  room.  In  the  oppofite 
corner  he  perceived  the  figure  of  a 
man  (landing,  having  a  bended  bow 
with  an  arrow  in  his  hand,  as  prepa^ 
red  to  (hoot.  On  his  forehead  was 
written,  “  I  am,  who  am.  Nothing 
can  cl'cape  my  ftroke,  not  even  yon¬ 
der  carbuncle  which  (hines  fo  bright.” 
The  clerk  beheld  all  with  amazement ; 
and,  entering  a  chamber,  faw  the 
moil  beautiful  ladies  working  at  the 
loom  in  purple.  But  all  was  filence. 
He  then  entered  a  liable  full  of  the 
moft  excellent  horles ;  he  touched 
fome  of  them,  and  they  were  inftant- 
ly  turned  into  (lone.  He  next  fur- 
veyed  all  the  apartments  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  abounded  with  whatever 
his  wilhes  could  defire.  He  again 
vifited  the  hall,  and  now  began  to 
fefle£l  how  he  Ihould  return;  **  but 
(fays  he)  my  report  of  all  thefe  won¬ 
ders  will  not  be  believed,  unlefs  I  car¬ 
ry  fomething  with  me.”  He  there¬ 
fore  took  from  the  principal  table  a 
golden  cup  and  a  golden  knife,  and 
placed  them  in  his  bofom.  The 
man,  who  llcod  in  the  corner  with 
bis  bow,  immediately  (hot  at  the  car¬ 
buncle,  which  he  (hattered  into  a 
thoufand  pieces.  At  that  moment 
the  hall  became  dark  as  night.  In 
this  darknefs,  not  being  able  to  find 
his  way,  he  continued  in  the  fubter- 
raneous  palace,  and  foon  died  a  mi- 
ferable  death. 

In  the  morallfation  of  this  fable,  the 
fteps  by  which  the  clerk  defeends  in¬ 
to  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Paflions.  The  palace  fo  richly  (lored, 
the  World,  with  all  its  vanities  and 
temptations.  The  figure  with  the 
bow  bent  is  Death ;  and  the  car¬ 
buncle  is  Human  Life.  He  fuffers 
for  his  avarice  in  coveting  and  feiz- 
ijng  what  was  not  his  own  j  and  no 


fooner  has  he  taken  the  golden  knife 
and  cup,  that  is,  enriched  himfelf 
with  the  goods  of  this  wmld,  than 
he  is  delivered  up  to  the  gloom  and 
horrors  of  the  grave. 

Method  of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
to  Hear  and  Speak, 

7i Publisher  of  //•f  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

O  give  fpeech  and  hearing  to 
thofe  who  are  deaf  and  dumb 
from  their  birth,  is  truly  wonderful, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fird 
of  human  arts.  The  great  fuccefs  of 
fome  of  our  countrymen*  in  this  line 
evinces  its  polTibiiity  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  a  French  philofophical  work 
which  lately  fell  into  my  hands,  I 
read  an  article  intitled,  “  The  Dumb 
and  Deaf  made  to  fpeak  and  hear,  by 
Pierre  de  Cadro,  fird  phyfician  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantua.”  This  phyfi- 
cian  obtained  his  art,  which  was  a 
fecret,  from  Emmanuel  Ramirefius 
of  Carione,  wdio  had  rendered  this 
good  office  to  many  perfons  of  rank 
and  diilindlion  in  Spain  and  Italy. — 
His  method  of  treatment  fucceeded 
in  a  particular  manner  in  the  hands 
of  Pierre  de  Cadro,  And  1  (hall 
del'cribe  it.  The  difficulty  of  it  con- 
fids  in  addrefs  and  patience;  and 
Cadro  affirms,  with  the  care  and 
affiduity  he  ufed,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months  he  cured  a  child  of  Ver- 
gana  in  Bifcay,  who  had  been  deat 
and  dumb  from  his  birth  ;  and  that 
he  left  him  able  to  pronounce  all 
kinds  of  wwds,  and  to  exprefs  all  his 
thoughts. 

He  ordered  evacuations,  according 
to  the  temperament  of  the  patient. — 
He  then  adminidered  black  hellebore 
in  pills,  or  in  a  decoidion,  in  which 
he  infiifed  agaric.  Thefe  wxre  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  that 

*  Mr  Braidnvood  at  F.  Jinltirghf  and 
Mr  Telfair  at  Lond<in, 
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they  purged  the  brain.  This  being 
done*  the  head  was  (haved  on  the  co¬ 
ronal  future,  and  anointed  with  the 
following  liniment: 

Three  ounces  of  brandy. 

Two  drachms  of  faltpetre  or  puri¬ 
fied  nitre. 

And  an  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds. 

The  whole  was  boiled  together 
until  the  brandy  feemed  to  be  con- 
fumed.  Then  an  ounce  of  nemiphear 
water  was  added  to  it ;  and  being 
ftirred  with  a  fpatula,  it  became  a 
perfect  liniment.  The  fpot  on  the 
head  w’hich  was  fhaved,  and  which 
was  as  broad  as  a  man’s  hand,  was 
llruck  wMth  this  ointment  every  day, 
and  with  particular  care  in  the  even¬ 
ing  juft  before  the  patient  was  put  to 
bed,  and  in  the  morning  at  his  get¬ 
ting  up,  after  having  taken  off  the 
excretions  in  the  noftrils,  ears,  and 
palate.  He  was  ordered  to  chew  a 
grain  of  maftic,  the  unlhaven  parts 
of  his  head  were  well  combed  with 
an  ivory  comb,  and  his  face  w^as 
carefully  walked.  A  perfon  then 
was  ordered  to  fpeak  to  him,  placing 
his  mouth  almoft  on  the  coronal  fu¬ 
ture  which  had  been  lhaved  and 
anointed.  The  company  were  furpri- 
led  at  the  elfe<fts  of  the  voice  on  the 
patient,  w’ho  Ihew^ed  figns  that  he 
heard  the  found,  though  he  had  been 
born  and  had  always  continued  deaf 
and  dumb. 

The  general  pratftice  was,  to  begin 
by  teaching  the  patient  the  found 
and  power  of  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  ;  then  words  and  fentences, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  children  are 
taught  a  language. 

Taylor  the  Water* Poet’s  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Coach,  and  the  Manner 
of  Riding  in  it  ( in  his  time)  in  Jaincs 
JJ*i  Reign. 

IN  tlfc  year  1564,  one  William 
Boonbn,  a  Dutchman,  brought 
firftthe.ufc  of  coaches  into  England, 


and  the  faid  Boonen  was  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  coachman  ;  for  indeed  a 
coach  was  a  ftrange  monfter  in  thofe 
days,  and  the  fight  of  them  put  both 
horfe  and  man  into  amazement :  fome 
faid  it  was  a  great  crab-ftiell  brought 
out  of  China,  and  fome  imagined  it 
to  be  one  of  the  pagan  temples  in 
which  the  Cannibals  adored  the  devil: 
but  at  laft  thofe  doubts  were  cleared, 
and  coach-making  became  a  fubftan- 
tial  trade  ;  fo  that  now  all  the  world 
may  fee  they  are  as  common  as 
whores,  and  may  be  hired  as  eafy  as 
knights  of  the  poft. 

The  cart  is  an  open  tranfparent  en¬ 
gine,  that  any  man  may  perceive  the 
plain  houefty  of  it ;  there  is  no  part 
of  it,  within  or  without,  but  is  in  the 
continual  view  of  all  men.  On  the 
contrary,  the  coach  is  a  clofe  hypo¬ 
crite,  for  it  hatJi  a  cover  for  all  kna¬ 
very,  and  curtains  to  veil  or  ftiadow 
any  wickednefs  ;  befides,  like  a  per¬ 
petual  cheater,  it  wears  two  boots  and 
no  fpurs,  fometimes  having  twm  pair 
of  legs  in  one  boot,  and  oftentimes 
(againft  nature)  raoft  prepofteroufly 
it  makes  fair  ladies  wear  the  boot ; 
and  if  you  note,  they  are  carried  back 
to  back,  like  people  furprifed  by  pi¬ 
rates  to  be  tied  in  that  mifcrable  man¬ 
ner,  and  thrown  over-board  into  the 
fea.  Moreover,  it  makes  people  imi¬ 
tate  fea-crabs  in  being  drawn  fide- 
ways,  as  they  are  when  they  fit  in  the 
boot  of  the  coach  ;  and  it  is  a  dange¬ 
rous  kind  of  carriage  for  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  if  it  be  rightly  confide- 
red  ;  for  when  a  man  fhall  be  a  juftice 
of  the  peace,  a  ferjeant,  or  a  counfel- 
lor  at  law,  what  hope  is  it,  that  all  or 
many  of  them  ftiould  ufe  upright  dea¬ 
ling,  that  have  been  fo  often  in  their 
youth,  and  daily  in  their  maturer  or 
riper  age,  drawn  afide  continually  in 
a  coach,  fome  to  the  right  hand  and 
fome  to  the  left ;  for  ufe  makes  per- 
fedlnefs,  and  often  going  afide  wil¬ 
lingly,  makes  men  forget  to  go  up¬ 
right  naturally. 

And  if  it  be  but  confidered  in  the 
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right  cue,  a  coach  or  caroach  are 
mere  engines  of  pride  (which  no  man 
l|  can  deny  to  be  one  of  the  feven 
deadly  fins),  for  two  lealh  of  oyfter- 
V't  wives  hired  a  coach  on  a  Thurfday 
after  Whitfuntide,  to  carry  them  to 
^  the  Green  Goofe  Fair  at  Stratford 
^  the  Bow ;  and  as  they  were  hurried 
,  betwixt  Aldgate  and  Mile- End,  they 
*  were  fo  bemadamed,  bemiftrefred,and 
ladyfied  by  the  beggars,  that  the  foolifh 
women  began  to  fwell  wi^h  a  proud 
fuppofition  of  their  imaginary  great- 
nefs,  and  gave  all  their  money  to  the 
mendicating  canters :  infomuch  that 
they  were  fain  to  pawn  their  gowns 
and  fmocks  the  next  day  to  buy  oyf- 
ters,  or  elfe  their  pride  had  made 
them  cry  for  want  of  what  to  cry 
withal. 

,  Selcfi  Moral  Obfervatiom-^  fui- 

table  Anecdotes* 

t 

TO  have  a  friend  is  to  have  ano¬ 
ther  felf.  Alexander  the  Great, 
although  the  haughtieft  of  Monarchs, 
who  from  his  youth  would  never  en¬ 
ter  the  lifts  but  with  Sovereigns,  yet 
felt  all  the  fweets  of  that  noble  equa* 
lity  which  is  infeparable  from  true 
friendlhip.  One  inftaiice  of  this  de- 
ferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  tlie  late  ft 
pofterlty.  After  he  had  defeated 
Darius,  the  mother  and  wife  of  that 
unfortunate  Prince  w^ere  taken  prifo- 
ners.  The  conqueror,  deeming  him- 
,  felf  unworthy  ot  his  vi(51ory,  if  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  leflen  their  fenfe  of 
calamity,  by  all  the  attention  that 
were  due  to  their  fex  as  well  as  to 
their  exalted  rank,  went  hlmfelf,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  whole  court,  to  the 
tent  where  they  were  guarded.  As 
they  did  ^  not  know  Alexander,  they 
took  Hepheftion,  who  was  by  his 
fide,  to  be  their  conqueror,  and  prof- 
trated  themfelves  at  his  feet.  The 
.  manner  in  which  this  courtier  recei¬ 
ved  them  foon  evinced  his  I'urprlfe, 
and  their  miftake.  Sifigambus,  the 


mother  of  Darius,  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  proper  apology  to  Alexander, 
who,  much  happier  that  they-  had 
taken  his  friend  for  the  Monarch, 
than  piqued  that  they  imagined 
himfelf  to  be  merely  the  courtier,  an- 
fwered  her  with  an  air  of  benignity, 
“  Madam,  you  have  not  been  inif- 
taken  :  this  alfo  is  Alexander.’* 
Nothing  gives  us  fo  much  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  to  contemplate  the  fymptoms 
of  pleafure  or  happinefs,  the  expref- 
fions  of  virtuous  delight,  in  thofc 
■  whofe  excellencies  and  beauty  entitle 
them  to  a  Ihare  cither  in  our  love  or 
eftimation.  What  heart,  for  inftaiice, 
could  be  iinaftecfted  bv  the  following* 
beautiful  feene  defcrlbed  by  Xeno¬ 
phon  I  “  Cyrus  had  taken  captive 
the  young  Prince  of  Armenia  and  his 
beautiful  confort.  W'hcn  they  were 
brought  before  that  Monarch,  liir- 
roiinded  by  all  his  courtiers,  lie  af- 
ked  the  Prince  what  he  would  give 
to  be  reinftated  in  his  kingdom.*'  He 
anfwcred  with  an  air  of  indiiTerence, 
“  that  as  for  his  crown,  and  his  own 
liberty,  he  valued  each  at  a  very  low 
rate  :  but  that,  if  Cyrus  would  re- 
ftore  his  beloved  Princefs  to  her  na¬ 
tive  dignity  and  hereditary  polTeftions, 
he  ilioLiId  be  unfpeakably  iiappy,  and 
(continued  he  with  tendernefs  and 
ardour)  I  would  moft  willingly  pay 
my  life  for  the  purchafe.**  When  all 
the  prifoners  were  difmiffed  with  li¬ 
berty,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  how 
much  they  were  charmed  with  their 
royal  benefaiftor  !  tiomc  extolled 
military  atchievements,  fome  celebra¬ 
ted  his  focial  virtues,  and  all  were 
lavilh  in  hi§  pralfe  :  And  you,’*  faid 
the  Prince,  addreiling  himfelf  to  his 
bride,  “  what  (\o  you  think  of  Cyrus?** 
— “  I  did  not  obferve  him,”  anfwer- 
ed  the  Princefs. — “  Not  obferve 
him  !  Upon  what  tlien  was  your  at- 
tention  fixed  ?” — “  Upon  that  dear 
and  qe?ierous  man,  wlm  declared  iic 
would  pur  chafe  ;//>•  liberty  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  his  llfed* 
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POETRY. 

ODE  /®r  Easter-Day.  a  young 
Lady. 

HAIL’  to  the  <lawn  of  that  aufnicio«s  day 
1  hilt  faw  Immanuel  quit  his  couch  uf 
cUy  ! 

tn  Y»in  woeld  earth  det  on  the  King  of  Kin^s, 
Ptom  her  cold  bread  the  lilinij  Viftoi  fprinjjs. 
To  Heaven's  high  domes  he  takes  his  rapid 
fii^^ht. 

CloathM  in  our  nature,  yet  fupremc  in  fight. 
Ailonilh'd  ftraphs  hear  with  raptur’d  glow 
New  founds  (if  triumph  from  the  world  of  woe: 
Can  the  dark  realms  (they  alk),  of  fin  and 
death, 

Such  Ihouts  of  vi£l*ry,  joy,  and  tranfport 
breathe  ?’* 

Attending  angels  eagerly  reply, 

Open,  ye  brilliant  portals  of  the  (ky  ; 
Receive  the  Conqu'ror  no  #  the  battle’s  wrn. 
Make  way,  ye  hods!  for  God’s  Eternal  Son. 
With  Hell  aiici  Death  he  wag’d  the  dreudful 
fi:>ht, 

Ard  crufh’d  his  foes,  omnipotent  in  might. 
The  fun  eclips’d  to  fee  hi«  Matter  bleed, 

All  Nature  Ihook  to  fee  him  bow  his  head  i 
All  nations  learnt  by  dream  or  magic  fign, 

A  God  was  fulTring  by  a  love  divine  : 

The  awful  paths  of  gloomy  death  he  trodc; 
Death,  Hell,  and  Sin,  conftis  d  th'  incarnate 
God. 

1/ift  up  your  heads,  yeigatcs.be  lifted  high, 
The  Lord  of  Hofts,  the  King  of  Glory’s  nigh. 
Around  your  Sov’rcign  hallelujahs  fing. 

Make  heav’n  and  earth  with  glad  hofannas 
ring ; 

Poor  Earth,  fo  late  opprefs'd  with  guilt  and 
pain, 

Is  now  rettor’d  to  light  and  life  again  : 

)  Ierfons,  once  curs’d,  arc  now  the  Ions  of  God, 
And  joint  partaicers  of  our  bright  abode. 

Chritt  paid  tb.eir  debt,  ar.d  fet  the  captives  free. 
For  ftrohg  in  love,  ?nd  great  in  might  is  he. 
Our  great  employ  is  uoa’  to  guide  their  way. 
And  lead  the  wsnd’rcrs  to  the  realms  of  day, 
And  when  their  weary  pilgrimage  is  o’er, 

To  waft  their  fouls  to  this  immortal  (bore  : 
Then,  with  our  ranfom’d  brethren,  joyful  fing 
New  hymns  of  triumph  to  our  conqu’nng 
King.” 

Thus  fung  He^v’n’s  choir,  while  from  th’ 
Fternal  Throne, 

The  Father  fmil’d  on  his  beloved  Son. 
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Indulging  now  the  pangs  of  hopciefi  love. 

In  pcnfivc  fileoct  fecks  the  lor.tly  grove. 

For  Daphne’s  charms  had  pierc’d  the  fliep- 
herd’s  heart,  ' 

Yet  dcii^n’d  fhc'rot  oncfmile  to  cafe  his  fm art. 
Among  the  Woods  he’d  roam  the  jh*'  long 
<iay,  •  * 

And  thus  in  angnifli  figh  his  foul  awgy ; 

“  O  cruel  rymph  !,you  h^ver  once  regard 
My  dying  \da:uts,  I,figh-<-bui  figh  unheard! 
How  car.  a  form  <b  fair  fo  cruel  ♦•ro'’c, 

A  heart  fo  tender,  ytt*untouch'd  !»''  love  ? 
Behold,  my  fair,  my  flocks  uiiiended  lliay. 

My  pipe  and  crook  now  carcicts  thrown  away; 
The  purling  Viy ’lets  gliding  foil  along, 

And  warblers  chanting  their  iove-labour’d 
i<>ng, 

The  hill,  the  dale,  the  fwcctly  breathing 
flow’r. 

The  whifp'ring  eephyrs,  and  their  balmy 
pow’r. 

Delight  no  more! — for  neither  purling  rill, 

Noi  fwcctly-freutetl  flow’r,  nor  vale,  nor  hill,' 
Nor  gentle  gales  horn  th’  aromatic  grove. 

Can  charm  the  foul,  or  give  refpite  lo  love. 

**  Breathe  (oft,  ye  winds  and  waft  my  fighs 
along, 

Tell  cruel  Daphne,  if  (he  would  prolong 
A  wretched  fife,  and.eafc  adyingfwain. 

But  one  kind  look  one  gentle  fmile  to  deign. 
For  her  alone  I  heave  the  frequent  figh ; 

O  turn  ihce.  Daphne !— bear  me  *cre  i  die! 
Now  bloom  the  fiddLs,  while  yet  the  genial  May 
Comes  fwectly  cn,  and  paioti^all  Nature  g^y ; 
Here  wc  may  rove  amidtt  the  hazlc  bow’rs, 
While  gentle  Loves  lead  on  the  circling  hours. 
Here  talk  of  love  with  rapture  all  the  day, 

And  tune  our  voices  to  the  warbler’s  lay ; 

Here  on  fome  fiow’ry  S'ank  together  laid. 

Or  ftretch’d  beneath  fomc  fpreading  beach's 
(hade. 

While  l})orting  lambs  around  their  mothers 
ble^t, 

And  echoing  nymphs^Hieir  fwcet  complaints 
repeat. — 

But  whither  am  I  borne  by  empty  themes  ? 
Hence  fweet  illuiions !— hence  delightfut 
dreams ! 

For  Daplir?  neither  hears  me  Atep  6.  'Jgh, 
iMor  will  Ihc  pity  tho*  her  fwair  ttioulu  aie. 

“  Gf  gentle  Cupid'  god  of  foft  defire  ! 

This  lovely  mtdd  with  mutual  love  infpirc! 

O  teach  the  nymph  with  equ^il  flames  to  glow. 
And  tjius  by  fharing  cure  her  lover’s  woe: 

Or  teach  me  to  forget  the  killing  fmart. 

And  from  my  blctdiog  bofom  pluck  thy 
dart, 

And  twx)  white  l^mbs  on  flow’ry  pattures  fed. 
Shall  ev’ry  year  be  on  thy  altars  laid!” 


Young  Damon  late  the  pride  of  chearful  Thus  fung  the  ttiepheid — till  the  fable  night 
fwains.  Involv’d  the  (ky,  and  chas’d  away  th©  light. 

Who  feed  tlicir  flocks  on  Elka’s  flow’ff  plains,  j,  g.  S.  F.  C.  M.  A* 
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For  he  from  his  pocket  a  nutmeg  produc'<l, 

Which  \%hea  \\  ell  grated  down  in  the  bowl  waf 
infus'd. 

Then  the  glaflcs  were  fill’d,  and  the  banquet 
began ; 

Cries  Jove.  I^et  us  drink  to  ilic  creature 
caU’d  Man  ! 

* Tis  to  him  that  rhe  bed  of  our  pleafurcs  we 
owe, 

For  heaven  was  never  true  heaven  till  now.** 


The  Triumph  of  Punch, 

The  gods  and  the  goddcfles  once  held  a 
fead, 

Where  In  cv'ry  nice  mode  their  ambrofia  was 
dreft  : 

But  when  done,  being  bent  on  a  hot  drinking- 
bout. 

What  liquor  to  ufc  was  fomc  caufc  of  difputc. 

For  now  their  dale  neftar  was  grown  out  of 
fafhion,  ^  (creation. 

Being  what  they  had  quaff’d  ever  li::ce  the 
Cries  Jove,  “  Wc’ll  drink  punch  as  they  do  | 
upon  earth,  (mirth.** 

W*hich  makes  mortal  wits  far  excel  us  in 

Then  the  (ky-colour*d  cloth  was  remov’d  from 
the  board. 

And  for  the  great  goblet  mighty  Jove  gave, 
the  word  : 

This  goblet  was  like  a  vnlcano  in  fize. 

For  in  it  they  were  wont  infant  gods  to  baptize. 

**  But  (faid  he)  our  wife  god-heads  together 
let’s  lay, 

And  endeavour  to  make  it  much  dronger  than 
.  .  .they.:: 

'Twas  rpoke  like  a  god— >**  Fill  the  bowl  to 
the  top,  (lead  drop.” 

And  he*s  cafhier’d  from  heaven  who  leaves  the 

Then  •  Pol  fent  a  choir  of  his  mufical  lafTcs 
With  jugs  to  be  fill’d  at  the  well  of  Parnadus. 
This  water  each  morning  for  poets  was 
brought. 

Who  have  always  been  fam’d  for  their  un- 
ceafing  drought. 

Madam  Juno  for  lemons  then  dept  to  her 
clofet, 

Which,  when  feiz’d  with  a  qualm,  fhe  infus’d 
into  poflet; 

For  goddedcs  oft  are  as  fqueamifh  as  gypfics. 
The  fun  and  the  moon  too  have  had  their 
eclipfes. 

But  Venus,  the  fource  of  all  things  that  are 
fweet. 

Saw  well  it  would  be  no  delicious  treat. 

Till  fhc  order’d  two  doublc-refiu’cl  fugar  loaves 
Straightway  to  be  brought  by  a  pair  of  young 
Loves. 

Cries  Mars,  a  blunt  god,  “  My  celcdial  gal¬ 
lants,  (Naiitz, 

T  would  not  give  a  fig  for  your  punch  without 
Then  hark  yc,  dear  Bacchus,  make  hade  1 
command  ye. 

And  throw  in  ten  pints  of  the  douieft  French 
brandy.” 


Sung  by  Mrs  Barth elcmon  at  Ranelagb. 
Set  to  Mujic  by  Mr  Barthelemon. 

Again  the  year  puts  forth  her  blooms. 
Delightful  Spring  her  robe  refumes. 
And  cv’ry  dorm  is  laid  : 

Fierce  blud’ring  winds,  and  driving  rains, 

No  more  lhall  blad  the  verdant  plains. 

Or  whidle  thro’  the  glade. 

Again  o’er  yonder  daify’d  mead. 

The  virgin  choir  the  dances  lead. 

And  chant  their  rural  lay. 

See  Flora  and  her  fp rightly  train 
Now  jocund  beat  the  village  plain. 

With  freedom,  mirth,  and  play.  A 

Again  return  the  fmiling  hours,  ^ 

And  ev’ry  fccnc  is  deck’d  with  flowVs^ 

That  hail  the  new-born  year ; 

But,  ah!  can  haplrfs  I  be  gay. 

Or  join  the  feilal  rites  of  May, 

While  Damon  is  not  here  ! 

Yc  limpid  dream  and  fliady  tree. 

How  tadclefs  arc  your  fweets  to  me, 

How  gloomy  cv'ry  fcenc! 

But  fee !— thio’  yonder  mofly  grove, 

1  fee  my  faithful  Damon  rjve, 

Adieu  to  care  and  pain ! 


EPITAPH  on  a  poor  hut  honefi  Mm^ 


STOP,  Reader,  here,  and  deign  a  look 
On  one  without  a  name, 

Ne’er  enter’d  in  the  ample  book 
Of  Fortune  or  of  Fame. 

Studious  of  peace,  he  I'.atcd  drife, 

Sirift  virtue  fill’d  his  bread  ; 

His  <oat  of  arms  a  fpoilcfs  life. 

An  honed  heart  a  cred. 

Quarter’d  there A;ith  was  innocence  t 
And  thus  iiis  lan. 

“  A  confcit.  ce  void  of  all  offence, 

“  Bodi  toward  God  aed  man.” 


REVIEW. 

A  View  ef  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fonie  eyninent  Charaders,  By 
John  Moore,  M,  D.  [P.  87.] 

From  Ferrara  our  traveller  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Bologna,  a  well-built 
and  populous  town,  containing  leven- 
ty  or.  eighty  thourand  inhabitants. 
Bologna  retains  the  name  of  a  re¬ 
public,  and  fends  an  ambalTador  to 
the  Pope’s  Court. — The  number  of 
elegant  palaces  in  this  city  are  very 
great.  On  his  arrival  in  this  town, 
the  firft  obje<5t  which  llrikes  the  eye 
of  a  ftranger  is  a  noble  marble  foun¬ 
tain,  in  the  area  before  the  Pallazzo 
Publico.  The  principal  figure  is  a 
ilatue  of  Neptune,  eleven  feet  in 
height ;  one  of  his  hands  is  ftretched 
out  before  him,  in  the  other  he  holds 
the  Trident.  The  body  and  limbs 
are  finely  proportioned,  the  anatomy. 
perfe<5t,  the  character  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  fevere  and  majeltic.  This 
figure  of  Neptune,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  of  boys,  dolphins,  and  fyrens, 
which  furround  it,  are  in  bronze. 
The  whole  is  the  workmanlliip  of 
Giovani  di  Bologna,  and  is  highly 
efteemed. 

The  univerfity  of  Bologna  (we  are 
told)  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and 
inoft  celebrated  feats  of  literature  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  academy  for  the 
arts  and  fciences,  founded  by  the 
Count  Marfigli  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  is  fulficient,  of 
itfelf,  to  engage  Grangers  to  vifit 
this  city,  if  there  was  nothing  elfe 
worthy  of  their  curiofity.  There  are 
alfo  here  a  moft  valuable  library,  and 
a  capital  anatomical  theatre. 

Our  author,  leaving  Bologna,  paf- 
fes  throua;h  Ravenna,  and  arrives  at 
the  river  of  Pifateilo,  the  famous 
Rubicon,  ‘which  lies  between  that 
town  and  Rimini,  and  was  the  an¬ 
cient  boundary  between  Italy  and 


Cifalpine  Gaul.  Here  the  Dodlor 
enters  into  an  examination  of  Caefar’s 
motives  for  hefitation  when  he  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  this  river ;  but  for 
this  inquiry  we  muft  refer  the  learned 
hiftorical  relfder  to  the  book  itfelf. 

Ancona,  we  are  informed,  is  a  very 
flourifhing  commercial  town,  where 
vaft  numbers  of  Jews  are  eftablilhed, 
and  it  is  generally  remarked,  that 
thefe  places  are  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  to  w'hich  they  refort.  By  the 
fpirit  and  induftry  of  fucceflive  Popes, 
a  moft  ftupendous  and  expenfive  mole 
is  built  here  in  the  fea,  to  fereen  the 
veflcls  in  the  harbour  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  Adriatic  winds  ;  it  is  above  20C0 
feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and 
about  60  in  depth,  from  the  furface 
of  the  fea.  Near  to  this  ftands  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  ere<fted 
in  gratitude  to  that  Emperor,  w^ho 
firft  founded  the  Mole.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  fine  Parian  marble,  and,  next 
to  the  Maifon  Quarree  at  Nimes,  is  the 
muft  beautiful  and  entire  monument 
of  Roman  grandeur  and  magnificence 
extant. 

Our  traveller  next  comes  to  Lo- 
retto,  a  fmall  town,  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  about  three  miles  from  the 
fea ;  but  the  moft  difagreeable  and 
incommodious  to  ftrangefs  of  any 
towm  in  Italy. 

The  account  of  the  Holy  Chape! 
and  Lady  of  Loretto  is  curious,  and 
may  amufe  our  readers. 

• 

I'he  Holy  Chapel  of  Loretto, 
all  the  w^orld  knows,  was  originally 
a  fmall  houfe  in  Nazareth,  inhabited 
by  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  Ihe 
was  faluted  by  the  Angel,  and  where 
Ihe  bred  our  Saviour.  After  their 
deaths,  it  w^as  held  in  great  venera- 
*tion  by  all  believers  in  Jefus,  and  at 
length  confccrated  into  a  chapel,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ;  upon  which 
occafion  St  Luke  made  that  identical 
image,  which  is  ftill  preferved  here, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  This  faudified 
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edifice  was  allowed  to  fojourn  in  Gal- 
lilce  as  long  as  that  dihrid  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  Chriitians  ;  but  When  Infi¬ 
dels  got  pofleflion  of  the  country,  a 
band  of  angels,  to  fave  it  from  pollti- 
tion>  took  It  in  their  arms,  and  con¬ 
veyed  it  from  Nazareth  to  a  caftle  in 
Dalmatia* 

This  faA  might  have  been  called 
in  queftion  by  incredulous  people,  had 
it  been  performed  in  a  fecret  manner ; 
but,  that  it  might  be  manifeft  to  the 
moft  fhort-fighted  fpe<51ator,  and  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  who  were  not  perfedlly 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  a  blaze  of  celef- 
tial  light,  and  a  concert  of  divine  mu-- 
fic,  accompanied  it  during  the  whole 
journey  ;  belides,  when  the  angels,  to 
reft  themfelves,  fet  it  down  in  a  little 
wood  near  the  road,  all  the  trees  of 
the  foreft  bowed  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  and  continued  in  that  re- 
fpedful  pofture  as  long  as  the  facred 
chapel  remained  among  them.  But 
not  having  been  entertained  with  fui* 
table  refpe(5t  at  the  caftle  above-men¬ 
tioned,  the  fame  indefatigable  angels 
carried  it  over  the  fea,  and  placed  it 
in  a  field  belonging  to  a  noble  Lady 
called  Lauretta,  from  whom  the  cha¬ 
pel  takes  its  name  ;  This  field  hap' 
pened  unfortunately  to  be  frequented 
at  that  time  by  highwaymen  and  mur¬ 
derers  ;  a  circumltance  with  which  the 
angels  undoubtedly  were  not  acquain¬ 
ted  when  they  placed  it  there.  After 
they  were  better  informed,  they  re¬ 
moved  it  to  the  top  of  a  hill  belonging 
to  two  brothers,  where  they  imagined 
it  would  be  perfectly  fecure  from  the 
dangers  of  robbery  or  afiaffination  ; 
but  the  two  brothers,  the  proprietors 
of  the  ground,  being  equally  enamou 
red  of  their  new  vifttor,  became  jea¬ 
lous  of  each  other,  quarrelled,  foughu 
and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  After 
this  fatal  cataftrophe,  the  angels  in 
waiting  finally  moved  the  holy  chapel 
to  the  eminence  where  it  now  ftands, 
andhasftoodthefc  four  hundred  years, 
having  loft  all  relilh  for  travelling. 

‘‘  Toiilence  the  captious  obje^ions 
VoL.  LII. 
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of  cavillers,  and  give  full  fatisfaiftion 
to  the  candid  enquirer,  a  deputation 
of  refpeiftable  perfons  was  fent  from 
Loretto  to  Nazareth,  who,  previous  to 
their  fetting  out,  took  the  dimenfions 
of  the  holy  houfe  with  the  moft  feru- 
pulous  exadnefs.  On  their  arrival 
at  Nazareth,  they  found  the  citizens 
fcarcely  recovered  from  their  aftonifti- 
ment ;  for  it  may  be  ealily  fuppofed, 
that  the  fudden  difappearance  of  a 
houfe  from  the  middle  of  a  towm, 
would  naturally  occafion  a  confide- 
rable  degree  of  furprife,  even  in  the 
moft  philofophic  minds.  'I’he  land¬ 
lords  had  been  alarmed  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  had  made  enquiries  and 
offered  rewards  all  over  Gal !i lee, 
without  having  been  able  to  get  any 
fatisfadory  account  of  the  fugitive. 
They  felt  their  intereft  much  afLifled 
by  this  incident ;  for,  as  houfes  had 
never  before  been  confidered  as 
ahletj  their  value  fell  immediately. — 
This  indeed  might  be  partly  owing 
to  certain  evil-minded  perfons,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  public  alarm, 
for  lelfifh  purpofes  circulated  a  report, 
that  fcveral  other  houfes  were  on  the 
wing,  and  would  moft  probably  difap- 
pear  in  a  few  days. 

‘‘  This  affair  being  fo  much  the  ob- 
jeift  of  attention  at  Nazareth,  and  the 
builders  of  that  city  declaring  they 
would  as  foon  build  upon  quick-faiid 
as  on  the  vacant  fpace  which  the  cha¬ 
pel  had  left  at  its  departure,  the  de¬ 
puties  from  Loretto  had  no  difliciilty 
in  difeovering  the  foundation  of  that 
edifice,  which  they  carefully  compa¬ 
red  with  the  dimenlions  they  had 
brought  from  Loretto,  and  found  that 
they  tallied  exadly.  Of  this  they  made 
oath  at  their  return  ;  and  in  the  mind 
of  every  rational  perfon,  it  remains  no 
longer  a  queftion,  whether  this  is  the 
real  houfe  w’hich  the  Virgin  Mary 
inhabited  or  not. 

“  Many  of  thofe  particulars  are 
narrated,  with  other  circumftances  in 
hooks  which  are  fold  here  ;  but  I 
have  been  informed  of  one  circuin- 
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“  While  we  examined  the  baflb  re- 
flevos  of  the  marble  cafe,  w^e  were  not 
a  little  Incommoded  by  the  numbers 
oi  pilgrims  who  were  conftantly  crawl¬ 
ing  a-round  iton their  knees,  killing  the 
ground,  and  faying  their  prayers  with 
great  ferrour.  As  they  crept  along, 
they  diicovered  fbme  degree  of  eager- 
nefs  to  be  nearell  the  wall  ;  not  I  am 
perfuaded  with  a  view  of  faving  their 
own  labour,  by  contradiing  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  their  circuit,  but  from 
an  idea  that  the  revolutions  they  were 
performing  would  be  the  more  bene- 
hcial  to  their  fouls  the  nearer  they 
were  to  the  facred  houfe.  This  exer- 
cife  is  continued  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  and  flrength  of  the  patient. 

“  Above  the  door  there  is  an  in- 
fcriptlon,  by  which  it  appears  that  any 
one  who  enters  with  arms  is  ipfo  fa^o 
excommunicated.  Ingredientes  cum 
arjfiis  flint  e^comniuiiicatL  There  are 
abb  the  feverell  denunciations  againft 
thofe  who  carry  away  the  fmalleft 
particle  of  the  done  and  mortar  be¬ 
longing  to  this  chapel. 

“  The  holy  houfe  is  divided  within 
into  two  unequal  portions,  by  a  kind 
of  grate-work  of  filver.  The  divifion 
towards  the  weft  is  about  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  ;  that  to  the  eaft  is  cal¬ 
led  the  fanjftuary.  In  the  larger  di¬ 
vifion,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  main  body  of  the  houfe,  the  walls 
are  left  bare,  to  (hew  the  true  origi¬ 
nal  fabric  of  Nazareth  ftone.  At  the 
lower  or  weftern  W'all  there  is  a  win¬ 
dow,  the  fame  through  which  the 
angel  Gabriel  entered  at  the  Annun¬ 
ciation.  The  architraves  of  this  win¬ 
dow  are  covered  with  filver.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  golden  and  fil- 
ver  lamps  in  this  chapel ;  I  was  told 
there  are  above  ftxty ;  one  of  them  is 
a  prefent  from  the  republic  of  Venice ; 
it  is  of  gold,  and  weighs  thirty-feven 
pounds  ;  fome  of  the  filver  lamps 
weigh  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

**  At  the  upper  end  of  the  largeft 
room  is  an  altar,  but  fo  low,  that  voa 


fiance,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
publifiied  in  any  book,  and  which  1 
dare  fwear,  you  will  think  ought  to 
be  made  known  for  the  benefit  of  fu¬ 
ture  travellers,  'fliis  morning,  im¬ 
mediately  before  we  left  the  inn  to 
vifit  the  holy  chapel,  an  Italian  fer- 
vant  whom  the  D —  of  H - -  en¬ 

gaged  at  Venice,  took  me  afide,  and 
told  me,  in  a  very  ferious  manner, 
that  ftrangers  were  apt  fecretly  to 
break  off  little  p*eces  of  the  ftone  be¬ 
longing  to'  the  Santa  Cafa  (holy 
houfe),  in  hopes  that  fuch  precious 
relics  might  bring  them  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  he  earneftly  intreated  me 
not  to  do  any  fuch  thing :  For  he 
knew  a  man  at  Venice,  who  had  bro¬ 
ken  off  a  fmall  corner  of  one  of  the 
ftones,  and  (lipped  it  into  his  breeches 
pocket  unperceived  ;  but,  fo  tar  from 
hrincriru^  him  good  fortune,  it  had 
bur  III  its  way  out,  like  aqua-tortis, 
before  he  left  the  chapel,  and  fcorched 
his  thighs  in  fuch  a  miferable  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  was  not  able  to  fit  on 
horieback  for  a  month. 

The  facred  chapel  ftands  dne 
i  eaft  and  weft,  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
large  church  of  the  nioft  durable  ftone 
of  Iftria,  which  has  been  built  round 
it.  This  may  l>e  confidered  as  the 
external  covering,  or  as  a  kind  of  great 
coat  to  the  Santa  Cafa^  which  has  a 
fmaller  coat  of  more  precious  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanlhip  nearer  its  body. 
T’his  internal  covering,  or  cafe,  is  of 
the  choice  ft  marble,  after  a  plan  of 
San  Savino^s,  and  ornamented  with 
balfo  relievos,  the  workmanlhip  of  the 
beft  fculptors  v/hich  Italy  could  fur- 
nilh  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  The  fub- 
je<fts  of  thefe  baffo  relievos  are,  the 
hillory  of  the  blefftd  Virgin,  and 
other  parts  of  the  bible.  The  whole 
cafe  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  height ;  but 
the  real  houfe  itfelf  is  no  more  than 
thirty-two  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in 
breadth,  and  at  the  fides,  about 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  center  of 
tile  roof  is  four  or  five  feet  higher. 


tnay  fee  from  it  the  famous  image 
which  (lands  over  the  chimney,  in 
the  fmall  room,  or  fanduary.  Golden 
and  filver  angels  of  confiderable  fize 
kneel  around  her,  fome  offering  hearts 
of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
one  an  infant  of  pure  gold.  The 
wall  of  the  fanduary  is  plated  with 
filver,  and  adorned  with  crucifixes, 
precious  hones,  and  votive  gifts  of 
various  kinds. 

“  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  herfelf 
by  no  means  correfponds  with  the 
fine  furniture  of  her  hoiife  :  (lie  is  a 
little  woman,  about  four  feet  in 
height,  with  the  features  and  coin- 
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plexion  of  a  negro.  Of  all  the  fciiip- 
cors  that  ever  exihed,  alfuredly  St 
Luke,  by  whom  this  figure  is  laid  to 
have  been  made,  is  the  leall  of  a  fiat- 
tcrer  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  flrong- 
er  proof  of  the  Blefled  Virgin^s  con¬ 
tempt  for  external  beauty,  than  her 
being  fatisfied  with  this  reprefentatlon 
of  her ;  efpecially  if',  as  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  her  face  and  perfoii  really 
refembled  thofe  beautiful  ideas  of  her 
conveyed  by  the  pencils  of  Raphael, 
Correggio,  and  Guido. 

“  The  figure  of  the  infant  Jefus, 
by  St  Luke,  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of 
the  Virgin ;  he  holds  a  large  golden 
globe  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  is 
extended  in  the  ad  of  blefling.  Both 
figures  have  crowns  on  their  heads 
enriched  with  diamonds  ;  thefe  were 
prefents  from  Ann  of  Auliria,  (^eeii 
of  France.  Both  arms  of  the  Virgin 
are  inclofed  within  her  robes,  and  no 
part  but  her  face  is  to  be  feen ;  her 
drefs  is  mod  magnificent,  but  in  a 
wretched  bad  talle :  this  is  not  furr 
prifmg,  for  Ihe  has  no  female  atten¬ 
dant.  She  has  particular  clothes  for 
the  different  fealfs  held  in  honour  of 
her  ;  and,  which  is  not  quite  (b  de¬ 
cent,  is  always  dreffed  and  undrclTed 
by  the  priefls  belongirxg  to  the  chapel; 
her  robes  are  ornameiited  with  all 
kinds  of  precious  flones,  down  to  the 
l»em  of  her  garments. 

There  is  a  fmall  place  behind  the 


fanduary,  into  which  we  were  alfo 
admitted.  This  is  a  favour  feldom 
refufed  to  ftrangers  of  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  this  they  Ihew  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  fome  other  furniture,  which 
they  pretend  belonged  to  the  Virgin 
when  ihe  lived  at  Nazaj'eth;  particu¬ 
larly  a  little  earthen  porringer,  out  of 
which  the  infant  iifed  to  eat.  The 
pilgrims  bring  rofaries,  little  cruci¬ 
fixes,  agfius  iki's,  which  the  oblig¬ 
ing  priells  ihake  for  half  a  minute  in 
this  porringer,  after  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  acquire  the  virtue  of  cur¬ 
ing  various  difeaics,  and  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preventive  of  all  temptations 
of  Satan. 

The  gown  which  the  Image  had 
on  when  the  chapel  arrived  f  rom  Na¬ 
zareth,  is  of  red  camblet,  and  care 
fully  kept  in  a  giafs  Ihrine.  Above 
one  hundred  rnjJJes  are  daily  faid  in 
this  chapel,  and  in  the  church  in 
which  it  ilancis.  mufic  we  heard 

in  the  chapel  was  remarkably  fine. — 
A  certain  number  of  the  chaplains 
are  eunuchs,  who  perlonn  the  double  a 
duty  of  finging  the  offices  in  the  choir^  * 
and  faying  inaffes  at  the  altar,  fhe 
canonical  law,  which  excludes  perfons 
in  their  fituation  from  tiie  prieithood, 
is  eluded  by  a  very  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedient,  which  1  iliail  leave  you  to 
guefs. 

“  The  jewels  and  riches  to  be  feen 
at  any  one  time  in  the  Holy  Chapel, 
are  of'  fmall  value,  in  comp;irifo:i  of 
thofe  in  the  treafiiry,  wliicJi  is  a  large 
room  adjoining  to  the  veftry  of  the 
great  church.  In  the  prelfes  of  this 
room  are  kept  thofe  prefents  which 
royal,  noble,  or  rich  bigots  of  all 
ranks,  have,  by  opprefiing  their  fub- 
jvdls,  and  injuring  their  families,  fent 
to  this  place.  '^I'o  enumerate  every 
particular  would  fill  volumes.  They 
confill  of  various  utenfils,  and  other 
things  in  filver  and  gold;  as  lamps, 
candlefticks,  goblets,  crowns,  and 
crucifixes  ;  lambs,  eagles,  faints, 
ftles,  angels,  virgins,  and  infants  : 
then  there  arc  cameos,  pearls,  gems. 


ed  their  heads  wich  the  expiatory  rod, 
rhey  retire,  freed  from  the  burden  of 


and  precious  ftones  of  all  kinds,  and  I 
in  great  nuii)bers.  What  is  valued  j 
above  all  the  other  jewels  is,  the  mi¬ 
raculous  pearl,  wUercin  they  alfert, 
that  nature  has  given  a  faithiul  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  Virgin  fitting  on  a 
cloud,  with  tne  iniant  Jefus  in  her 
arms.  I  freely  acknowledge,  that  I 
did  fee  fomething  like  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms;  but  whether  nar 
ture  intended  this  as  a  portrait  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  or  not,  1  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  fay ;  yet  I  will  candidly 
confefs  (though  perhaps  fome  ot  my 
friends  in  the  north  may  think  it  is 
faying  too  much  in  fupport  of  the 
Popilh  opinion)  that  the  figure  in  this 
pearl  bore  as  great  a  likenefs  to  fome 
pictures  I  have  feen  oif  the  Virgin, 
as  to  any  female  of  my  acquaintance. 

‘‘  There  was  not  room  in  the  prefr 
fes  of  the  treafury  to  hold  all  the  fil- 
ver  pieces  which  have  been  prefented 
f:o  the  Virgin.  Several  other  prefles 
in  the  veftry,  they  told  us,  were  com¬ 
pletely  full,  and  they  made  offer  to 
Ihew  them  ;  but  Qur  curiofity  was  al: 
ready  fatiated. 

“  It  is  faid,  that  thofe  pieces  are 
occafionally  melted  down  by  his  Hu- 
linefs  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
alfo  that  the  moft  precious  of  the 
jewels  are  picked  out  and  fold  for  the 
fame  piirpofe,  falfe  ftones  being  fub: 
ftituted  in  their  room.  This  is  an 
affair  entirely  between  th^Virgin  and 
the  Pope  ;  if  (he  does  not,  1  know  no 
other  perfon  whp  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
plain. 

‘‘  In  the  great  church,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  holy  chapel,  are  confeffio- 


their  fins,  and  with  renewed  conrage 
to  begin  a  freflj  account.^* 


New  Letters  from  an  English 
Traveller.  By  the  Rev.  Martin 
Sherlock,  A.  M.  [P.  90.] 

IN  one  of  his  letter^,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  writer  make 
obfervations  on  women 


the  following 
and  on  fer 
male  genius,  which  are  novel  enough. 

Woman  is  a  very  nice  and  a 
very  complicated  machine.  Her 
fprings  are  infinitely  delicate,  and 
differ  from  thofe  of  nr^an  pretty  nearly 
as  the  work  of  a  repetition-watch  does 
from  that  of  a  town-clock.  Look  at 
her_  body ;  bow  delicately  formed  ! 
Examine  her  fenfes ;  how  exquifite 
and  nice !  Obferve  her  underftanding ; 
how  fubtle  and  acute  !  But  look  into 
her  heart ;  there  is  the  watch-work, 
compofed  of  parts  fo  minute  in  them- 
felves,  and  fo  wonderfully  combined, 
that  they  muft  be  feen  by  a  micror 
fcopic  eye  tp  be  clearly  comprehended. 

“  The  perception  of  a  woman  is 
as  quick  as  lightning*  Her  penetra¬ 
tion  is  intuition,— I  had  almoft  faid 
inftin^.  By  a  glance  of  her  eye  flic 
{hall  draw  a  deep  and  juft  conclufion. 
Aik  her  how  Ihe  formed  it ;  Ihe  can¬ 
not*  anfwer  the  quellion.  The  philo-j 
fopher  deduces  inferences ;  and  his 
inferences  {hall  be  right :  but  he  gets 
to  the  bead  of  the  ftair-cafe,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  by  flow  degrees,  and  mount¬ 
ing  (lep  by  ftep.  She  arrives  at  the 
top  of  the  ftair-cafe  as  well  as  he ;  but 
y^hether  ftie  leaped  pr  flew  there,  i$ 
more  than  ihe  knows  herfelf.  While 
ihe  trufts  her  inftin^l,  {he  is  fcarce 
ever  deceived;  flie  is  generally  loft 
w  hen  Ihe  auempts  tp  reafon. 

As  the  perception  of  a  woman 
is  furprifingly  quick,  fp  their  fouls 
and  imaginations  are  uncommonly 
fufipeptible.  Few^  pf  them  have  talent^ 
?^9.tigh  to  \vrite  \  but  >yhen  they  do, 


nals,  Vhere  the  penitents  from  every 
country  in  Europe  may  be  confeffed 
in  their  own  language,  priefts  being 
always  in  waiting  for  that  purpofe ; 
each  of  them  has  a  long  white  rod 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  touches 

ii-  _  *1- ‘  •<**  ^1"  >  '  ’  1  •  1  '  1  i  1 


place  theqiielyes  pn  their  knees,  ir 
grpppes  around  tfi'c  9Pnfeflional  chair 
and  ^e  holy  (atief  has  topcfi^ 
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Jio«r  lively  are  their  piAures !  how 
animated  their  defcriptions  !  But  it 
few  women  write,  they  all  talk  ;  and 
every  man  may  judge  of  them  in  this 
point,  from  every  circle  he  goes  into. 
Spirit  in  converfation  depends  entire¬ 
ly  upon  fancy  ;  and  women  all  ©ver 
the  world  talk  better  than  men.  Let 
a  man  and  a  w’'oman  of  apparently 
equal  underftandings  go  together  to 
an  opera  or  to  a  mafquerade ;  fee 
which  of  them  wi)l  enjoy  moft  plea- 
fure,  and  bring  home  the  greateft 
number  of  interehing  anecdotes.^ 
Have  they  a  character  to  pourtray,  or 
a  figure  to  deferibe  ?  they  give  but 
three  traits  of  either  one  or  the  other, 
and  the  charadter  is  known,  or  the 
figure  placed  before  our  eyes.  Why  ? 
From  the  fufeeptibility  of  their  ima¬ 
ginations  :  their  fancies  receive  lively 
impreflions  from  thofe  principal  traits, 
and  they  paint  thofe  imprefllons  with 
the  fame  vivacity  with  which  they 
received  them.  I  remember  feeing 
an  Englilh  lady  at  Geneva  who  had 
juft  come  out  of  Italy.  She  painted 
the  paifage  of  the  Alps  in  fix  phrafes 
better  than  I  could  have -done  by  a 
fortnight’s  labour  upon  paper. 

I  look  upon  it  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  only  differently  mixed 
in  women  from  what  they  are  in  men, 
but  that  they  are  almoft  of  different 
forts.  Their  fire  is  purer ;  their  clay 
is  more  refined.  The  difference,  I 
think,  may  be  about  the  fame  that 
there  is  between  air  and  xther,  be¬ 
tween  culinary  and  eledtrical  fire. — 
The  setherial  fpirit  is  not  given  per¬ 
haps  in  fo  large  a  portion  to  w'omen 
as  to  men,  but  it  is  a  more  fubtle, 
and  it  is  a  finer  fpirit.  Let  a  woman 
of  fancy  warm  in  converfation,  (he 
fhall  produce  a  hundred  charming 
images,  among  which  there  fhall  not 
be  one  indelicate  or  coarfe.  Warm 
a  man  on  the  fame  fubjedt ;  he  lhall 
poflihly  find  ftronger  allufions,  but 
they  lhall  neither  be  fo  brilliant  nor 
fo  chaftc. 


As  to  gracefulnefs  of  eipreflion, 
it  belongs  almoft  exclufively  to  wo¬ 
men. 

But  men,  you  fay,  have  founder 
judgments.  That  they  unqaeftion- 
abiy  have  ;  and  for  that,  I  confefs,  I 
never  could  fee  but  one  reafon,  the 
difference  of  their  education.  To  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  girls  are 
every  where  fuperior  to  boys.  At 
fourteen  a  boy  begins  to  get  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  over  a  girl,  and  he  conti¬ 
nues  to  improve,  by  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  till  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
poftibly  till  thirty.  Her  education, 
fuch  as  it  is,  is  over  at  eighteen.  He 
has  all  the  fountains  ot  knowledge 
opened  to  him ;  intereft  to  ftimulatc 
him  to  exercife  his  parts;  rivals  to 
emulate  ;  opponents  to  conquer,  i^.is 
talents  are  always  on  the  ftretch.  To 
this  he  adds  the  advantage  of  travel ; 
and  if  he  even  Ihould  not  go  abroad, 
he  can  enter  into  an  infinite  number 
of  houfes  in  London,  when  flie  can  be 
permitted  to  go  into  but  few.  A 
found  judgment  cannot  be  formed 
but  by  continual  exercife,  and  frequent 
comparifons.  It  is  impoflible  for  wo-  | 
men  to  have  thefe  advantages ;  and 
thence,  I  believe,  the  principal  caufc 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  judgments. 
The  livelinefs  of  their  fancies  and  of 
their  feelings,  you  will  fay,  contri¬ 
butes  alfo  to  weaken  their  powers  of 
judging.  That  probably  does  enter 
for  fomething;  but  education  muft  be 
the  grand  caufe;  for  how  many  men  are 
there  among  your  acquaintance,  who 
join  folid  judgments  te  fiue  feelings 
and  warm  imaginations  ? 

1  “  Take  a  man  and  a  woman  who 

have  never  been  out  of  the  village  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  neither  of 
whom  knows  how  to  read ;  1  queftion 
very  much  if  his  diferetive  faculties 
will  be  found  to  be  ftronger  than 
her’s. 

“  As  judgment  then  can  come  but 
from  know^ledge,  I  will  readily  agreci^ 
that  the  number  of  women  who  have 


/ 


life,  her  terrors  tell  her,  is  in  danger. 
Her  days  are  days  of  Ibrrow  ;  her 
nights  are  fleeplefs  nights.  She  fits 
immoveable,  her  mornings,  in  all  the 
dignity  and  compofure  of  grief,  like 
Agrippina  in  her  chair ;  and  when  at 
night  Ihe  feeks  repofc,  repofe  has  fled 
her  couch  :  the  filent  tears  fteal  down 
her  cheek,  and  wet  her  pillow  ;  or  if 
by  chance  exhaufted  nature  finds  an 
hour’s  flumber,  her  fancy,  fickencd 
by  her  diftempered  foul,  fees  in  that 
fleep  a  bleeding  lover,  or  his  mangled 
corpfe.  Time  palTes,  and  her  grief 
increafes  ;  till,  worn  out  at  length  by 
too  much  tendernefs,  Ihe  falls  the 
viifllni  of  too  exquiflte  fenfibility,  and 
finks  with  forrow  to  her  grave. 

“  No,  cold  unfeeling  reader,  thefe 
are  not  pictures  of  ‘‘  my”  creation. — 
They  are  neither  charged  nor  embel- 
lifhed,  but  both  copied  faithfully 
from  nature — The  Count  D’Eftaing 
and  Lady  Cornwallis.” 

The  Budget  of  Love  ;  in  Letters  he- 
twen  Florizel  and  Perdita.  Small 
2  s,  6  d,  Bew,  London. 


folid  judgments  is  very  fmall.  But 
if  I  do  not  contend  for  them  on  this 
point  as  equal  to  men,  I  believe  you 
will  hot  difpute  the  fuperior  fenfibi¬ 
lity  of  their  fouls.  Their  feelings  are 
certainly  more  exquiflte  than  thole  of 
men;  and  their  fentiments  greater  and 
more  refined.  Though  the  fcverity, 
ill-temper,  negledl,  and  perfidy  of 
men,  often  force  women  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  diflimulation,  yet  when  they 
have  noble  characters  to  deal  with, 
how  fincere  and  ardent  is  their  love! 
how  delicite  and  folid  their  attach¬ 
ment!  Woman  is  not  near  fo  felfilh 
a  creature  as  mar*.  When  a  man  is 
in  love,  the  objeCt  of  his  pallion  is,  if 
i  may  fo  fay,  himfelf.  When  a  >vo- 
man  is  enamoured  of  a  man,  flic  tor- 
gets  herfelt,  the  world,  and  all  that 
it  contains,  and  wilhes  to  exift  only 
for  the  objed  of  her  affeCtion.  How 
few  men  make  any  violent  facrifices 
to  fentiment !  But  how  many  women 
does  every  man  know,  who  have  fa- 
crificed  fortune  and  honours  to  noble, 
pure,  and  difinterefted  motives ! 

A  man  mounts  a  breach ;  he 
braves  danger,  and  obtains  a  victory. 
This  is  glorious  and  great.  He  has 
ferved  his  country ;  he  has  acquired 
fame,  preferment,  riches.  Wherever 
he  appears,  refpeCl  awaits  him,  admi¬ 
ration  attends  him^  crowds  prefs  to 
meet  him,  and  theatres  receive  him 
with  burfts  of  applaufe.  His  glory 
dies  not  with  him.  Hiftory  preferves 
his  memory  from  oblivion.  That 
thought  chears  his  dying  hour ;  and 
his  laft  words  pronounced  with  feeble 
pleal'ure  are,  **  I  fliall  not  all  die.” 

“  A  woman  fends  her  hufband  to 
the  war;  (he  lived  but  in  that 
hulband.  Her  foul  goes  with  him. 
She  trembles  for  the  dangers  of  the 
fea ;  ftie  trembles  for  the  dangers  of 
the  land.  Every  billow  that  fwells 
fhe  thinks  is  to  be  his  tomb ;  every 
ball  that  flies  Ihe  imagines  is  direCled 
againft  ‘‘  him.”  A  brilliant  capital 
appears  to  her  a  dreary  defart :  her 
wniverfe  was  a  man  5  and  that  man’s 


EFORE 


we  proceed  to  give  anv* 
x>  account  of  this  work,  it  may  be 
necelTary  to  inform  our  readers,  thac 
it  has  been  for  fome  time  pa  ft  the 
chit-chat  of  every  circle,  polite  and 
vulgar,  in  the  great  metropolis,  thac 
an  intrigue  fubfifts,  and  has  fubfifted, 
between  the  P —  of  W —  and  Mrs 
K - n,  an  aClrefs  at  one  of  the  the¬ 

atres.  This  report,  though  it  has 
probably  originated  from  the  tongue 
of  Hander,  has  been  alfiduoufly  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  thofe  who  live  by 
calumny  and  detraction,  and  given 
rife  to  a  variety  of  publications,  ia 
which  the  perfonages  alluded  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fabulous  names  of  Florizel 
and  Perdita.  But  araongft  the  many 
contemptible  performances,  which  the 
craving  neceflities  of  hungry  ferib- 
blers  obtrude  upon  the  Public,  this  is 
one  of  the  moft  contemptible,  being 
the  apparent  production  ef  fome 
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liackney  writer,  who  thought  tlie 
names  of  Florizel  and  Perdica  might 
recommend  any  nonfenfe  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention. 

The  letters  of  his  H - fs  of 

C— — d,  on  his  untortunate  con¬ 
nexion  with  L — y  G - r,  if  they 

nvere  genuinet  gave  us  no  very  favou¬ 
rable  fpecimen  of  r — 1  learning  ;  but 
we  have  (or  ought  to  have)  a  better 
opinion  of  both  the  head  and  heart 

of  the  h — r  app - 1,  than  to  fup- 

pofe  he  will  fo  early  follow  the  (not 

quite  laudable)  example  of  his - 

u — le. 

The  editor  of  this  Budget  (and 
author  too,  we  may  call  him)  informs 
his  readers,  in  an  advertifement  pre¬ 
fixed,  that  Perdita  entrufled  thefe 
letters  (which,'  fuppofing  them  to  be 
genuine,  is  to  the  laft  degree  impro¬ 
bable)  to  the  care  of  her  chamber¬ 
maid,  from  whom  her  fweetheart  pro¬ 
cured  a  copy,  and  gave  them  to  the 
public. — As  fome  or  our  readers  may 
be  curious  to  fee  a  fpecimen  of  thefe 
letters,  we  lhall  infert  a  few  of  them. 

The  following  are  the  two  firft  in 
the  coileXion : 

**  Sweet  Perdita^ 

**  THOUGH  it  be  neceflary  that 
every  ftranger  fhould  make  an  apo¬ 
logy  when  he  writes  to  a  ftranger, 
yet  I  have  not  patience  ; — my  heart 
is  fo  full  of  love,  that  I  want  to  pour 
out  all  its  fecrets  in  one  line. — And 
yet  we  are  not  ftraiigers,  if  the  eyes 
tell  true  ;  for  when  you  was  difplay- 
ing  that  beauteous  form  before  the 
charmed  multitude,  did  you  not  per¬ 
ceive  one  more  charmed  than  all  the 
reft,  fitting  on  your  left,  with  eyes 
purfuing  yours  wherever  they  turned  ? 
He  is  the  diXator  of  thefe  lines. — 
Can  you  guefs  now  Sometimes  my 
willies  gave  me  vanity,  and  made  me 
think  you  fent  me  back  a  fmile  reci¬ 
procal  and  fweet,  as  when  Miranda 
looked  on  Ferdinand.  Was  it  fo  ? — 
Did  you  perceive  one  more  arduous 
than  the  reftf  prelling  his  hand  upon 


his  heart,  and  looking  all  define,— 
one  more  elevated  than  the  common 
race  of  men  ? — Now  do  you  under¬ 
hand  me  ?  If  you  do,  tell  me  fo, 
and  make  me  blefled.  Should  you 
guefs  w'ho  I  am,  it  will  be  the  great- 
eft  happinefs  to  me,  becaufe  it  will  be 
a  proof  that  you  felt  my  looks  about 
your  heart, — and  there’s  tlie  throfte  I 
would  wifti  to  make  my  own.  If  this 
fliould  feem  ambiguous,  I  lhall  con¬ 
clude  myfelf  your  unfortunate, 
but  affeXionate 

March  1780.  FLORIZEL.’^ 

P.  S.  DireX  to  Florizel,  at - , 

in  St  James’s-ftreet.  He  is  my  con- 
fidanu  Do  not  delay  a  minute;  I 
am  all  impatience : — but  that’s  the 
quality  of  love  ;  therefore  you  will 
not  wonder,  but  1  hope  redrefs.” 

Dear  eft  Florizel ! 

“  I  AM  in  f  ich  an  agitation,  that 
I  fcarce  can  write. — I  have  a  thou- 
land  conjeXures. — If  Florizel  lliould 
be  that  tranfeendent  being  my  mind 
conceives  he  Is,  I  Ihail  grow  wild  with 
extacy ;  for  heaven  knows  my  poor 
i  heart  has  had  no  reft  thefe  many 
months.  But  I  am  a  prefumptuoiis 
wretch  ; — it  cannot  be  ;  — he  wore  a 
ftar  upon  his  breaft,  to  guard  his 
heart  from  all  fuch  humble  beings  as 
his  wretched  and  love-diftraXed 
I  PERDITA. 

P.  8.  Pardon,  deareft  Florizel  ! 
the  fhortnefs  of  my  letter  but  I 
tremble  fo  with  doubt,  Iiope,  and 
fear,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I 
write  at  all.  I  ftiall  not  reft,  nor  eat, 
nor  drink,  till  I  have  an  anfwer;and, 
if  that  anjwer  Ihould  not  be  from  the 
quarter  where  my  heart  is  fled,  1  ara 
loft  Tor  ever.” 

i  In  the  following  letters,  the  reader 
I  will  fee  how  cunningly  the  author  ac- 
I  compiilhes  an  interview  between  the 
lovers : 

“  My  angelic  Perdita  I 

At  length  the  wilhed  for  hour 
is  fixed, — in  mj  opinioa,  at  4  taoA, 
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another  faid  that  I  was  below  :  others 
fancied  that  I  was  in  the  garden  ; 
and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  I  am 
much  accuftomed  to  walk  by  moon¬ 
light,  it  was  concluded  that  I  was 
there.  In  the  interim  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  make  my  appearance  with¬ 
out  fufpicion  ;  but  they  little  thought 
how  far  more  preferable  a  fcene  1  liad 
gone  through,  than  wandering,  like  a 
melancholy  being,  up  and  down  the 
garden,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  way¬ 
ward  moon. — No  ; — Venus  was  the 
planet  I  had  been  looking  after— I 
had  been  feafting  my  eyes  upon  the 
brilliancy  of  her  rays — Ihe  was  the 
fphere  I  fought — my  foul  and  body 
were  conjunctive  in  the  purfuit,  and 
I  met  a  tenfold  gratification  for  my 
pains. — Oh  !  my  fweet  Perdita  I  what 
a  night  was  laft  !~Good  heavens  !— 
^twas  far  furpafling  all  other  pleafure 
in  the  world ! — it  was  fo  godlike  a 
banquet,  that  I  could  wifti  myfelf  im¬ 
mortal  ! — Why  are  we  profcribed  in 
our  pleafures  r — Why  is  Perdita  not 

endowed  with  an  eternal  (late  ? - - 

But  there  are  other  nights,  and  Per¬ 
dita  has  beauty,  youth,  and  love. — 
Profcription  (hall  no  more  difturb  my 
anxious  mind.— Let  us  enjoy  our- 
felves  while  in  this  local  ftate  of  hea¬ 
venly  bliis.'-  We  will  batten  on  the 
rich  repall  of  love. — When  fliall  we 
meet  again,  and  where  ? — My  friend 
will  call  upon  you  with  tw^o  thoufand 
pounds. — I  tried  to  get  ten  : — alas  i 
I  am  profcribed  in  that  too  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  it  will  not  be  long  fo— the 
time  will  come,  Perdita,  when  I  fliall 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  without 
controul.— J  have  ordered  a  coach 
for  you  of  my  coachmaker  ;  a  dia¬ 
mond  necklace,  ear-rings,  and  buckles 
of  my  jeweller.  Such  things  asthefe  I 
can  come  at  eafily  Thofe  that  furnifli 
ae  with  fuch  trifles  have  their  intereft 
a  it ; — therefore  let  me  but  know 
vhat  you  like,  and  your  command 
!hall  be  the  will  of 

Your  ever  affeClionate 
Jpri/  g.  1780.  FLORIZEL. 


convenient  place:— ‘I  wifli  that  you 
may  think  fo  too  -it  is  at  the  S — 
and  G— — ,  K —  B — .  If  you  will 
blefs  me  with  your  fight  there  to¬ 
morrow  night  at  feven  o'clock,  you 
will  make  me  the  happieft  of  mortals. 
I  have  thought  of  a  ftratagem  how 
to  ftcal  away  difguifed  from  home ; 
but  you  will  be  pleafed,  my  love,  to 
be  at  the  appointed  place  find,  that  I 
may  alk  for  you  in  fome  fictitious 
name.^  Let  me  know  if  that  hour 
will  be  convenient,  and  what  name  I 
lhall  call  you  by.  When  you  ad- 
drefs  me,  call  me  IVilliavifott. — Pray 
do  not  difappoint  me ; — but,  if  you 
love  as  I  do,  I  am  fure  you  will  not. 
It  will  be  ungenerous  to  doubt  it ; — 
therefore,  my  fweet  Perdita!  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  truft  to  the  feelings 
of  your  own  heart,  and  conclude  my¬ 
felf  your  ever  loving,  and  happy  be¬ 
yond  all  meafure, 

Jprih*  1780.  FLORIZEL.^' 


My  fhore  than  kind ! 

I  HAD  the  happiuefs,  this  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  to  receive  your 
dear  appointment. — I  told  you  I 
would  anfwer  your  challenge ;  and, 
fince  my  Florizel  has  fixed  upon  the 
time  and  place,  I  will  aflurediy  meet 
him. — And  he  need  not  doubt  that 
Perdita  will  be  upon  her  guard  ; — I 
ihall  remember  W:llia?7:fon ;  and  I 
hope  my  Florizel  will  not  forget  to 
call  me  Gillingham,  Lord !  I  am 
tranfported  with  the  idea  !— Cleopa¬ 
tra  was  never  more  tranfported  in  the 
arms  of  Antony,  or  Statira  in  thofe 
of  Alexander! — To-morrow  night — 
to-,norrovv  night — you  will  find — all 
that  you  would  have  in 

Your  devoted 

PERDITA." 

jdpril^;.  1780. 


**  Ber.vitching  Perdita  I 
**  WHEN  I  got  home,  I  vrith 
much  luck  efcaped  difeovery.  I  ha%. 
been  erquired  after  feveral  time!,. 
One  faid  that  1  was  above  flairs  ; 
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’  (5ne  letter  contains  the  following 
Calutary  admonition  : 

Pray,  my  deareft  Perdita !  keep 
a  lock  upon  my  letters,  left  the  world 
Ihould  get  hold  of  them  j  and  then 
they  may  transform  them,  as  they  did 
my  uncle's  and  Lady  G— 's,  into 
nonfenfe,  to  render  them  ridiculous, 
and  to  make  us  the  laughing- ftock  of 
fools." 

In  another  letter,  our  author  pat¬ 
ters  the  r — 1  inamorato  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph: 

«  Beloved  Florizel !  I  am  happy 
to  hear  that  you  are  coming  to  town. 
I  coincide  entirely  with  you  relpec- 
ting  its  retii'ement ;  but  how  one  of 
your  years,  cooped  up  from  the  world, 
fliould  be  fo  converfant  with  its  wiles, 
is  aftonilhing.  You  fecm  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  as 
if  you  had  trode  the  great  ftage  of 
life,  and  had  walked  through  ail  its 
fcenes,  for  thefe  forty  years  pall  • — 
you  feem  to  be  poflefted  of  the  fecrets 
of  men  and  manners  to  a  tittle." 

To  this  the  p - ly  Florizei  re¬ 

plies,  by  paying  what  the  author  will 
no  doubt  think  a  ^well-turned  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  M - y  ; 

You  feetn  to  wonder  that  I  am 
fo  converfant  with  the  meafures  of 
the  world  ;  but  1  will  tell  you  how  it 
is,  and  then  you  will  ceafe  to  wonder 
any  more. — I  have,  my  fweet  Per¬ 
dita,  while  I  have  ftood  behind  feeing 
and  unfeen,  taken,  as  it  were,  a  lite¬ 
rary  view;  then,  having  been  aided 
by  the  beft  of  monitors,  and  the  firft 
of  fathers,  the  curtain  has  been  fome 
time  undrawn,  and  all  the  fecrets  long 
difclofed. — Such  was  the  way  I  learnt 
the  fecrets  of  the  world ;  and  I  fancy 
1  ihall  find,  in  the  courfe  of  my  life, 
that  it  was  a  rnoft  necelfary  ftudy. — 
My  father  is  ftri(ftly  good  ; — he  is  the 
pattern  of  a  man  ; — he  holds  up  the 
pillar  of  religion  with  the  one  hand, 
and  firmly  fupports  morality  with  the 
other  ; — he  is  fteady,  confiftent.  and 
regular,  as  the  torrid  fun  ;  — he  is 
heedlefs  of  the  little  political  fhooting 
VoL.  LIL 


ftdrs  that  are  daily  aiming  at  him, 
and  fmiling  fees  them  die  whene’er 
they  Ihift  their  places  " 

After  a  fccond  interview  between 
the  lovers,  Florizei  writes  as  follows, 
in  the  ftile  of  a  very  lonjj-born  Eng- 
liihman  indeed : 


‘‘  Before  I  got  home  laft  night,  I 
was  miffed,  and  as  I  entered  the 
houfe,  there  was  fuch  a  hue-and-cry, 
that  you  would  nave  thought  they 
had  all  loft  their  fenfes,  inltead  ot  lo- 
fing  me.  — I  was  difeovered  through 
my  difguife. — I  had  IcarceJy  junied 
off  my  livery -coat  before  the 
came  in,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  his  ;i  v;er, 
could  not  help  laughing  on  leeiug 
me  in  my  wig ;  therefore,  out  of  n 
point  of  policy,  I  kept  it  on,  in  order 
to  keep  him  in  a  good  humour.  — I 
was  afked  a  hundred  queftions; — but 
I  too  well  knew  the  privilege  of  an 
Englilhman;— they  could  not  get  me 
to  anfwer  interrogatories  where  it 
ferved  to  criminate  myfclf. — I  told 
them  that  every  man  was  entitled  to 
his  joke  ; — but  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  bad  joke,  if  I  had  let  them  worm  i 
the  fecret  out  of  me — *tis  a  foolilh  * 
bird  that  tells  where  his  own  neft  is 
hid." 

In  the  penult  letter  of  this  collec¬ 
tion,  Perdita  tells  Florizei,  that  his 
laft  letter  fell  into  the  Iiands  oi  her 
hujhand^  but  that  he  need  be  no  im- 
pedlmenc  to  their  pleafures.  — This  in¬ 
formation,  however,  petrifies  love- 
fick  Florizei,  and  produces  an  anfwer, 
wherein  he  thews  both  the  penitent 
and  the  moralift,  and  cakes  a  final 
farewell  of  Perdita. 

This  conclufion  our  author  per¬ 
haps  thought  requifite  to  give  his 
romance  an  air  of  propriety,  and 
winds  up  the  plot  of  the  intrigue  as 
naturally  as  the  fable  of  a  regular 
comedy. — But,  after  all,  it  is  a  mife- 
rable  piece  of  impofition  ;  and  if  this 
dealer  in  calumny  has  picked  up  a 
dinner  or  two  by  it,  he  has  had  a 
fufticienc  r&v/ard  for  his  labour.  T. 
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paintings  in  miniature,  they  are  high!/ 
finiflied  ;  yet  (hewing  no  marks  of 
true  genius,  are  of  little  real  value. 
But,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themfelves,  we  (hall  lay  before  them 
one  of  our  author’s  bed  viclodigs^ 
which  he  calls 

THE  HARP  OF  OSSIAN. 

“  PRELUDE. 

**  Tho*  rich  Majeftic  Homer’s  lay* 

Tho’  ages  bend  to  Maro’s  fway. 

Supreme  of  Latian  fong; 

Yet,  Ohian,  ’mid  the  fainted  train» 

Shall  to  thy  barp  of  folemn  (traia 
No  fecond  place  belong* 

CADENCE. 

**  He  fortunate  whofe  eye 
Could  firft  thy  beam  efpy, 

Glimna’ring  thro’  (hades  of  folitary  night; 
Whofe  hand,  bleft  lyre,  anew  thy  fplen- 
dour  could  excite. 

O  heaths  of  Morven,  and  ye  rocky  illes, 
That  dare  the  furges  of  the  weftern  main, 
Oft,  when  mild  Eve  diffus’d  her  rofy 
fmiles,  (drain  : 

The  matter  footh’d  you  with  his  mighty 
Emergent  from  the  chambers  of  the  rain. 
While  airy  (bapes  with  rapture  heard  the 
lays, 

As  thro’ the  wat’ry  (bore, and  defert  plain. 
And  (baggy  caves  obfeure,  in  winding 
maze  (of  their  praife. 

The  wond’ring  echoes  fpread  the  accents 

**  ANTIPHON  y. 

“  Of  kings  ye  modern  throng 
Attend  the  moral  fong  : 

Learn,  to  be  great  ye  only  need  be  good  : 
So  Fingal’a  holy  ftem  gods  of  their  people 
ftood  : 

Like  incenfe  fwelling  from  the  facred  fire, 
lliuttrious  chief, thy  tuneful  didates  flow; 
Able  each  bread  with  virtue  to  infpire 
That  wakes  the  human  blifs  or  human 
woe. 

No  more  (hall  dull  oblivion  reft  thy  foe  ; 
Thy  ebon  harp  Fame  in  her  (brine  (ball 
place. 

All  worthy  in  the  brighteftjank  to  glow; 
No  tinfcl  hues  the  Ample  frame  deface, 
But  gems  and  pureft  gold  with  orient 
luftrc  grace. 

“  Unison. 

Envy  in  vain 

Shall  feck  to  dim  the  light  of  thy  name^ 
When  the  eagle  from  his  reck 
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Poet  a  nafeitur^  non  Jit,  to  confider  verie 
as  a  mere  mechanical  performance, 
and  to  make  poetry  the  child  net  of 
nature  but  ot  art.  The  author  *  of 
thefe  Rimes i  as  they  are  quaintly  (tiled 
in  the  title-page,  has  adopted  this 
idea ;  and  in  confequence  of  it  has, 
in  his  advertifement  prefixed  to  them, 
given  us  a  receipt  to  make  odes  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  true  fyftem  embraced  and 
fuppoited  by  Gray  and  his  difciples  : 
we  are  there  treated,  before  wc  fit 
down  to  the  bard’s  feaft,with  a  learned 
dilfertation  on  Cadejice^  Antiphony^  U- 
tiifon^  Symphonies^  Melodies^  &c.  and 
then  prefented,  as  an  illuftration  of 
the  author’s  doctrine,  with  (even  me¬ 
lodies,  viz.  1.  On  the  education  of 
the  Mufe. — 2.  To  Pleafure. — 3.  The 
Temple  of  Liberty. — 4,  To  Science, 
on  the  Military  Preparations  of  1779. 
—6.  The  Harp  of  OfTian. — 7.  On  the 
Painting  of  Poefy.  To  thefe  fuccced 
two  fyniphonies,  the  firft  on  the  Mufic 
of  Poefy,  the  fecond  on  the  Defeat  of 
the  Opera ;  then  follow  two  books, 
the  firft  confifting  of  thirteen,  the  fe¬ 
cond  ot  fixteen  Odes  on  various  fub- 
je(fts.  The  volume  concludes  with 
five  fonnets,  the  two  laft  of  which  are 
tranftations  from  Tajfo  and  Petrarch, 
In  thefe  Odes,  Symphonies,  &c. 
much  pains  and  labour  have  been  la- 
vilhed  away  by  the  ingenious  author, 
but  in  our  opinion  to  very  little  pur- 
pofe ;  as  the  utmoft  that  can  be  faid 
in  their  favour,  even  of  the  beft  among 
them  is,  that,  as  Pope  fpeaks  of  the 
common  run  of  paftorals, 

^—Smooth  defeription  holds  the  place  of 
feme. 

Like  fome  of  the  moft  admired  French 


[*  Mr  J — a  P - n,  ayoti 

gentleman^  ^ho  nuas  bred  to  the 
B4}nburgh,'\ 
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Dcfcries  the  crows  dark  children  of  the  I  author  means  by  **  Anarch  of  the 


woody 


ftorm.” 


He  degrades  not  his  pride 
By  the  bafe  encounter ; 

But  riling  in  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Leaves  bis  foes  in  the  regions  of  darknefs. 
Such  (hall  be  thy  praife, 

Thou  Son  of  the  Mighty ! 

“  CLOSE. 

To  hide  the  king  of  day 

In  vain  the  clouds  dilplay 
Their  (hade : 

Soon  as  the  king  of  day 

AlTumes  meridian  fway 
They  fade.” 

In  that  part  of  the  above- quoted 
Melody j  which  our  poet  (lilcs  the  Ca¬ 
dence  and  Antiphony^  there  is,  as  we 
before  obferved,  fome  pnooth  deferip- 
tion^  with  very  little  fancy  or  fenti- 
ment;  and  in  the  Untfon  and  Clofey 
no  fmall  degree,  particularly  in  the 
Clofey  of  an  unpardonable  fingularity 
and  affedation.  In  the  third  ode, 
which  is  entitled  the  Landfeapey  the 
following  lines  may  ferve  to  (liew  our 
author’s  peculiar  excellency  in  the 
piPiurefque. 

“  The  fove-lorn  linnet  left  the  fpray 
To  fip  the  dewy  flower, 

But  feeling  foon  the  fervid  ray, 

Regain’d  her  bodty  bower* 

O’er  ev’ry  mountain,  grove,  and  mead 
Summer’s  luxuriant  hand  had  fpread 
Her  richeft,  gayeft  prides 
Bach  happy  ft  ream  in  cadence  led 
His  mnfic  murmuring  tide. 

When  lo!  dim  (hades  the  weft  gan 
rove 

“With  fable  march  and  ftifl  ; 

Dark  grows  the  mead,  and  dark  the  grove, 
And  dark  the  frowning  hill. 

Where’er  the  wanton  breezes  bright 
Oq  mujiy  pinion  flutter’d  light, 

Now  fteers  his  grizly  form. 

By  ruin  trac’d  and  wild  affright, 

The  Anarch  of  the  ftorm.” 

Bojky  bowers y  mufic  murmuring  tides, 
and  viujky  pinions,  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  very  poetical ;  but  they 
do  not  convey  to  an  intelligent  mind 
any  rational  pleafure  or  inftru^tion  ; 
nor  do  we  rightly  conceive,  though 
it  is  a  fine  founding  word,  what  our 


The  following  tranflaiion  from  the 
proven9al  of  Guillaume  de  St  Gre- 
gori,  is  called  an  Ode  ;  with  what 
propriety  w^e  leave  uur  readers  to  de¬ 
termine. 

✓ 

Fair  the  purple  paths  of  Spring 
When  the  woodland  warbler'*  fing, 

When  the  meads  v\Mih  fljw’rets  glow. 
When  the  breezes  mu  lie  blow.  . 

“  Fairer  to  my  raptur’d  fight 
Are  the  purple  paths  of  Fight : 

When  the  meads  witu  armour  glow. 
When  dire  founds  the  breezes  blow. 
When  keen  (hafts  with  eager  wing 
In  their  deadly  progicls  fing.” 

This  puts  us  in  mind  of — 

O  ilie  charming  mouth  of  May, 
When  the  breezes 
Fan  the  treefes.  &c.” 

And  Swift’s  burlefque  fong  — 

Mild  Arcadians  ewr  bloomin^. 
Nightly  nodding  o’er  your  flecks. ” 

In  the  8th  Ode,  called  the  Cradle 
of  Shakefpsare,  our  author  fays, 

“  When  thou  wert  born  the  queen  of 
night 

In  filence  Ihed  her  lovely  light; 

W  hile  every  minim  of  the  green 
To  (hare  thy  fmiies  forlbok  \\<i Jljeend* 

This  a(Fe<5lation  of  obfolete  w^ords, 
befides  being  unintelligible  to  nine¬ 
ty-nine  in  a  hundred,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  neither  pJeafing  nor  orna¬ 
mental. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  hook  of 
Rmesy  which  feems  to  have  coft  the 
author  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  and 
labour,  and  which  in  fome  parts  is 
poliihed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  poe¬ 
tical  luftre,  is  after  all  but  a  Lenten 
entertainment ;  as,  though  the  verles 
are  written  fecundion  arteniy  and  the 
exa(5l  meafurement  of  fyliables  moft 
religioufiy  attended  to,  our  readers, 
we  are  fenfible,  would  receive  more 
plealure  from  the  perufal  of  one  little 
ode  (on  St  Cecilia’s  Day)  by  Dry- 
den,  who  never  talks  of  Cadence, 
Unifon,  or  Melos,  than  from  this 
whole  coilei^ion.  C. 
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—I  lay,  gentlemen,  I  think,  every  man 
will  agree  with  me,  when  I  aflert,at  leaft, 
there  have  appeared  fuch  ftrong  ^ymp- 
toms  againft  the  prifoner,  that  any  pcfr 
fons  acquainted  with  them  would  have 
thought  it  the  duty  of  ihofe  entrufted 
with  the  profecuting  under  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  to  bring  the  prifoner  to  this 
tribunal.  Let  me  agaio  afleri,  that  what¬ 
ever' has  been  faid  acrimonious  toward 
my  friend  or  me,  as  1  am  included  in  the 
accufation,  I  forget  it  from  this  moment ; 
it  fhall  make  no  imprcflion  upon  me.  It 
(liail  not,  and  it  will  not  incenfe  or  fhar- 
pen  my  temper  againft  the  noble  prifoner. 
L  fhall  not,  on  the  other  hand,  deter  me 
from  doing  that  which  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  do.  The  learned  Gentleman  at  the  bar 
fhall  tell  me  ten  limes  to  my  teeth,  I  am 
a  ruffian  ;  I  ftiall  not  think  fo,  becaiifc  he 
fays  it.  nor  (liail  any  fuch  abufe  deter  me, 
as  an  Englifh  advocate,  from  profecuting. 
At  leaft,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  whether  he 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  or  not,  the 
unfortunate  efledtk.  of  his  conduct  has  been 
as  pernicious  to  this  country  as  any  it  ever 
felt.  Gentlemen,  I  hardly  know,  amidft 
the  various  matter  with  which  this  caufe  is 
pregnant,  and  wliich  calls  for  your  oblcr* 
vation,  where  firft  todirc^lyour  attention, 
Before  I  go  into  the  particulars  of  the 
faitf,  I  have  to  obferve  upon  fomething 
having  been  faid  upon  fome  particular  to¬ 
pics  ;  it  is  tit  1  (hould  remark  to  yon 
upon  them,  which  have  introduced 
into  this  caufe  i  the  dodrine  upon  the 
freedorn  of  petitions  to  parliament,  and 
upon  the  multitudes  that  may  with  im¬ 
punity  attend  them.  It  feems  to  be,  by 
both  my  learned  friends,  iniifted,  any 
number  of  men  may  go  with  petitions  to 
parliatpent ;  and  they  tell  you  the  adt  of 
parliament  that  goes  to  reftrain  that  num¬ 
ber  to  ten 


againft  the  ptifoner.  Q  ^d  knows,  I  am 
a  perfedt  ftranger  to  any  fuch  thing,  and  I 
hope  1  ever  (hall  be ;  but  greater  provo- 
ca^im*  by  a  counfcIfoV  a  prifoner  was  ne¬ 
arer  given  »o  advocates  for  a  profeeption, 
I  might  almoft  fiy,  to  the  jufticc  qf  my 
country. 

And  tbu§  much  I  cannot  help  obfery- 
ing,  that  I  am  fo  far  from  feeling  that  the 
invcdlives;j  the  cenfure,  and,  give  me  leave 
to  call  it,' the  calumny  and  flander  that 
have  been  fo  freely  fpread,  arid  fo  often 
repeated,  had  the  fmalleft  ground,  that  I 
am  free  to  confefs,!  (hould  have  thought, 
ifl  hadftood  in  the  place  of  my  learned 


,  has  been  repealed  by  a  bill 
made  in  King  William’s  time,  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  my  apprehenfion,  there 
is  no  ground  for  any  fuppofition  of  that 
fort,  though,  if  there  if,  it  has  no  relation 
to  the  caufe  you  are  trying. 

The  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  was  made  af¬ 
ter  the  Reftoration^  when  popular  tumults 
were  frelh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  froiq 
the  fccollcdtion  pf  thofc  tumults,  they  re- 
ftrained  the  number  of  men,  who  under 
that  pretence  (hopid  prefer  petitions  to 
parliainent,  to  teo,  and  that  under  pecu¬ 
niary  penalties. 

iV^ter  ^he  Revolution  there  was  a 


freincly  culpable,  and  anfwerabie  to  the 
juftice  of  my  qouiUry  f.  r  great  ncgledi,  if 
1  h)d  omitted  to  bring  the  prihiner  to 
trial'  I  mean  not,  therefore,  fo  infiRuatc 
be  is  guilty,  becaufe  he  is  tried  ;  but  I 
tbink>  all  who  hear  me  will  agree  with 
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declaration  of  the  rights  of  Engliftimcn:  i  peaceable,  if  they  go  up  with  abote  the 
one  thing  that  is  declared  is, that  the  fub-  |  number  of  ten.  If  they  are  guilty  of  the 
je^ts  have  a  right  to  petititm  the  King,  I  greaieft  outrages,  they  are  ftiU  only  pu- 
nol  to  petition  the  parliament ;  for  the  I  nilhable  according  to  that  adt,  and  not  to 
right  to  petition  the  parliament  no  man  I  be  called  upon  by  the  juftice  of  thccoua* 
had  ever  doubted:  But  that  very  adt  re*  I  try  for  the  mod  violent  riots,  terrors,  or 
cites,  as  one  of  the  adts  of  tyranny  prac-  I  aftual  force,  or  any  circutnftanccs  of  out* 
tifed  by  James  II,  That  fcveral  prelates  I  rage  men  may  be  guilty  of,  in  order  to 
had  been  profecuted  for  a  petition;”  and  I  enforce  a  petition  carried  up  by  a  multi- 
as  applied  to  that  grievance,  there  after-  I  tude  of  people  1  No  man  can  poflibly  be* 
wards  comes  a  declaration  of  the  rights  I  lieve  it, 

of  fhc  people,  that  they  may  petition  the  I  A  great  deal  has  been  faid  to  you  upon 
King.  As  to  the  right  of  prefenting  pe  I  the  fabjedt  of  the  law  of  treafon  ;  and  my 
tit  ions  to  parliament,  which  no  mortal  I  learned  friend  was  complained  of,  becaule 
could  ever  doubt,  it  remained  as  it  was  I  he  did  not  employ  a  great  length  of  time 
before  that  declaration  of  rights,  andean-  I  in  explaining  to  you  the  ditdtrine  of  trea- 
Dot  prffibly  be  affedted  by  it.  I  fon,  upon  which  this  profccution  is  foua- 

But  farther,  if  it  had  been  faid  exprefi^ly  I  ded.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  an  ex- 
by  the  declaraMon  of  rights,  that  the  fub-  I  cufe  for  himrelf,and  therefore  he  will  par- 
jcdls  had  a  right  to  petition  the  King  or  I  don  me  if  I  make  one  for  him  ;  and  that 
parliament*  would  it  have  followed,  that  I  as  he  is  not  accuftomed  improperly  and 
the  adl  of  Charles  II,  which  fuppofea  fuch  I  ufelefsly  to  wade  and  mifpend  his*  time, 
a  right,  and  only  regulates  the  cxercife  of  I  cither  to  make  a  parade  of  his  learning,  or 
it,  was  in  any  refpedt  repealed  ?  The  fta-  I  to  Ihow  a  foolilh  diligence,  that  he  has 
tutc  of  Charles  K.  which  fays,  more  than  I  been  guilty  of  colledling  from  books,  po- 
the  number  of  ten  (liould  never  go  with  a  I  fitiona  upon  the  law  of  treafon,  of  which 
petition  cither  to  ths  King  or  parliament,  I  no  mortal  can  ever  entertiaa  a  doubt. 

.  neceflarily  fuppofes  that,  previous  to  that  I  For  you  will  obferve,  even  now,  in  the 
adl,  there  was  no  limitation  of  number,  I  ftage  of  this  caufc  in  which  we  are,  nci- 
when  the  fubjedls  had  a  right  to  offer  up  I  ther  the  learned  Gentleman  whom  we 
their  petitions  either  to  the  parliament  or  I  have  heard  upon  the  defence  of  the  pri- 
King,  But  to  prevent  abufes  of  that  I  foocr,  nor  the  learned  Gentleman  wc 
right,  it  limits  the  number  of  people,  that  I  have  heard  laft— neither  of  them  made  a 
at  any  time  fliould  accompany  that  peti*  I  doubt  of  that  which  was  deferibed  by  my 
tion  to  parliament  or  the  throne.  I  learned  friend,  as  immediately  the  a6t  of 

It  feems  to  be  ftrange  and  abfurd  rca*  |  levying  war;  that  is  to  fay,  an  infurreftioa 
foning,  to  fuppofe  this  adt,  as  regulating  |  of  the  people,  of  the  multitude,  by  force, 
the  right  of  petitioning,  could  poffibly  be  I  either  to  redrefs  a  pretended  public 
repealed  by  a  fubfequent  law,  which  only  I  grievance,  to  repeal  a  law,  to  change  re¬ 
declares,  in  genera),  the  people  of  this  I  ligion;  or,  in  fhort,  to  effedt  any  purpofe 
kingdom  have  a  right  to  petition  the  I  contrary  to  law  (in  which  the  funje<5l8  of 
King,  But,  in  God’s  name,  what  has  that  I  the  kingdom  at  large  are  interefted),  by 
aft  to  do  with  the  prefcntqueftion?  Was  I  force,  and  which  confequently  muflnatu- 
it  the  law  before  the  time  of  Charles  II.  I  rally  produce  force  in  oppolition  to  it* 
when  the  number  of  petitioners  were  rc*  I  It  does  beget  a  ftate  of  war. 
drained  toten,thatany  number  mightcar-  I  I  don’t  mean  to  make  ufe  of  technical 
ry  a  petition,  and  that  any  number  might  I  terms  to  you,  becaufc  I  am  fo  happy  as 
carry  that  petition  with  any  circumflan-  I  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  plain  lan¬ 
ces  ?  In  ibort,  that  they  might  take  the  I  guage.  You  will  uoderftand  me  much 
Prince  upon  his  throne  prifoner,  and  put  I  belter  than  you’  would,  if  I  were  to  re* 
him  in  perils,  or  furround  the  parliament,  I  fort  to  law  potitions,  and  make  u^e  of 
^nd  befiege  it  until  the  petition  was  gran-  I  legal,  technical,  artificial  pbrafes.  Will 
ted  ?  Can  this  be  admitted  ? — It  cannot.  I  any  man  deny  this  aft  is  treafon  ?  As  ttt 
For  it  is  utterly  inennfiftent  with  all  go-  I  this  doftrine,  any  man  who  has  been  one 
vernment,  and  men  might  be  guilty  of  I  year  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  looked  into 
riot  in  petitioning  bef  ore  that  aft,  and  an-  I  the  books  that  relate  to  crinainal  law, 
fwerabie  for  the  comm)flion  of  fuch  a  I  cannot  be  a  ftranger  to  this  pobtion# 
crime.  Neither  can  it  be  poflibly  infer-  I  The  a5th  of  Edward  III.  is  the  flatutc 
red  from  that  aft,  bceaufe  it  is  to  punifb  I  you  have  heard  of  long  ag;  ;  Did  that 
petitioners,  let  the  petitioners  ever  fo  1  make  it  the  law  of  England  ?  It  was  t|;c 
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law  of  the  land  from  the  earlieft  timer, 
long  before  any  written  records  were 
knowo.  We  know  it  was  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  and  muft  be  the  law  of 
every  country ;  for  without  it  no  country 
can  exift,  nor- any  order  be  prcfcrvcd  ; 
and  no  government  be  upheld,  if  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  may  rife  with  force, 
and  take  the  executive  power  in  their 
liands,  to  redrefs  general  grievances.  If 
they  may  aCTume  the  legifl^tive  power, 
and  fay  we  are  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  ;  you,  the  King,  in  whom  the 
legiflator  has  vefted  the  law?,  lhall  have 
the  power  no  longer,  and  no  power  {ball 
be  made  ufe  of  that  you  have.  If  that  is 
permitted,  no  government  can  fubfift; 
and  where* ever  there  is  an  infuiredion 
by  force  to  repeal  a  law  (I  mention  jthat 
as  the  inftance  to  which  we  arc  now  par¬ 
ticularly  applying),  no  man  ever  yet  heli- 
tated  boldly  to  pronounce,  that  w^as 
High  Treafon  bccaufc  it  is  levying  war. 
You  will  fee,  it  cannot  be  olherwifc  if  a 
multitude  of  people  thus  endeavour  t» 
enforce  their  lawlcfs  pretentions  in  oppo* 
fition  to  the  eftablilbed  government,  what 
muft  be  the  cafe ;  the  law  is  at  an  end  till 
they  are  quelled  ?  If  they  arc  yielded  to, 
they  arc  the  legiflators,  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  country ;  the  government  exifts  no 
longer:  if  they  arc  oppofed,  a  ftatc  of 
force  and  war  takes  place  in  which  he 
I  that  is  the  ftronger  muft  prevail*  Courts 
of  juftice  muft  be  at  an  end  ;  fuch  litiga- 
tiriis  cannot  there  be  determined*  it 
muft  be  terminated  by  the  fword.  All 
this  is  obvious  to  the  meaneft  capacity, 
whoever  refleds  upon  it  a  moment. — 
And  this  is  the  plain,  fimple,  and  intelli¬ 
gible  dedrine,  upon  which  the  cafes 
were  determined,  with  which  I  fhall  not 
trouble  you.  The  cafe  of  Damaree  was 
mentioned  to  you,  and  many  others 
were  determined  upon  it ;  upon  which  I 
fball  only  fay,  fuppoiing  the  guilt  of  the 
noble  Lord  is  made  to  appear ;  fuppofe 
he  is  affeded  by  what  has  been  done 
from  the  crimes  of  others;  it  has  been 
determined  in  the  cafe  of  Damaree,  and 
many  others,  that  to  deftroy  fomc  meet- 
ing-houfes  was  levying  war.  Two  men 
-in  the  cafe  of  Damaree  were  convided  of 
levying  war.  One  of  whom,  called  to 
the  mob  to  follow  him,  and  another  was 
prefent  when  the  mob  took  foroe  goods, 
and  was  encouraging  them,  and  huzza¬ 
ing;  two  meeting-houfes  were  deftroyed, 
but  that  was  nothing  to  what  we  have 
bad  deftroyed,  feco,  and  experienced. 


It  is  not  that  cafe  alone,  but  there  are 
cafes  without  end  to  prove  it ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  if  there  had  been  none,  no  mortal 
man  can  doubt,  but  thofe  that  engage  in 
fuch  a  tranfadion  levy  war  againft  the 
ftate;  becaufe  they  fet  themfelves  againft 
the  government  by  force,  they  can  only 
*  be  refifted  by  force ;  that  is,  a  ftate  of 
war.  I  know  no  true  account  of  it  but  a 
ftate  of  war  in  which  fubjeds  are  engaged 
upon  different  fides,  with  force  againft 
each  other; — that  only  can  decide  the 
queftion.  Thofe  who  attempt,  as  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  to  repeal  the  law  fup- 
pnfing  that  pnv^ed,  what  do  they  fay? 
They  tell  the  Kmg  who  has  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  wbufe  firft,  greateft,  and 
moft  important  duty  it  is  to  convene^ 
keep  together,  and  proted  his  parliament 
in  ddiberatioD,  That  he  (hall  not  cxercifc 
his  power;  to  him  they  offer  the  fame 
violence,  by  telling  him.  He,  as  part  of 
the  parliament  (itting  in  judgment,  (hall 
not  excrcife  that  right  of  the  legiflativc 
power;  and  to  the  parliament  itfelf  they 
fay,  Although  the  conftilution  of  the 
country  has  made  you  their  legiflature, 
we  will  take  the  power  out  of  your 
hands ;  you  (hall  not  be  the  legiflature 
any  longer.  It  is  not  you  that  (hall 
enad,  it  is  not  you  that  fhall  repeal,  we 
will  do  it ;  we  who  are — what  ?  who  are, 
and  muft  be,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe  but 
traitors  to  our  country,  and  rebels  againft 
the  ftate,  I  hope  I  do  not,  I  am  fure  I 
mean  not  to  drain  the  dodrine  of  treafon 
one  inch,  or  any  fmaller  fpace.  The 
predcceffors  of  the  learned  judges  have 
long  ago,  upon  the  founded  principles, 
decided,  and  as  little  will  1  attempt  to 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  or  to  drain  the  evidence  that  has 
been  produced  againft  him.  The  quef- 
tion  that  you  have  to  decide  on,  upon  the 
noble  Lord,  will  be,  as  it  feems  to  me, 
whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  levying 
war  in  this  way ;  that  is,  whether  he  has 
been  a  partaker  of,  a  promoter  of,  or  an 
inciter  of,  an  infurredion  againft  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  to  repeal  by 
force  the  law  that  you  have  heard  of,  if 
there  has  been  an  infurredion  to  repeal 
the  law,  which  you  have  heard  of.  If 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar  Is  in  the  judgment 
of  the  law  one  of  the  infurgents,  he  has 
then  been  guilty  of  levying  war  againft 
the  ftate  ;  and,  as  his  Lordfhip  and  the 
other  learned  judges  will  tell  you,  it  is 
not  neceffary  he  fliould  do  the  mifehief 
which  was  done,  with  his  own  hand. 


-  Jp' 
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The  general  of  an  arnoy  feldom  puts  to 
death  one  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand ;  he  fires  not  the  mulket ;  he  fel¬ 
dom  points  the  fword.  The  actual  im¬ 
mediate  mifehief  is  done  by  the  foldiers 
whom  he  dtreds  and  commands ;  and, 
if  there  has  been  fuch  an  infurredion,  as 
1  fuppofe  has  exifted,  and  the  noble  Lord 
has  borne  a  part  in  it,  and  has  incited  ir, 
partly  by  his  expreffions,  and  partly  by 
his  adions;  then,  whether  he  is  guilty  of 
all  or  any  of  thofe  tranfadions  which 
were  the  confcquences,  Gentlemen,  the 
guilt  of  all  falls  as  much  upon  his  head,  as 
if  he  himfelf  had  put  the  firebrand  to  the 
houfes  to  defiroy  them  ;  and  this  will  not 
be  difputed  with  me:  It  has  not  been 
difputed  by  either  of  the  learned  gentle*  ! 
men.  1  am  extremely  happy,  that  if  I 
mifinterpret  any  part  of  this  law,  or  mif- 
ftate  any  part  of  it,.  I  fhall  be  corredec 
by  the  learned  Judges  before  me.  I 
hope,  at  leaft,  any  thing  I, have  faid  will 
not  deferve  the  name  of  Conundrum^ 
which  I  perceived  was  one  of  the  epii  bets 
given  in  the  heat  of  eloquence  by  the 
learned  gentleman  who  Ufl  arldrefied 
you  ;  I  take  it  to  be  clear  law,  and  never, 
till  this  moment,  difputed.  In  the  fitfi 
place,  we  are  to  conlidcr  here,  whether 
there  has  been  an  infurredion  to  repeal 
this  law;  then  we  will  enquire,  whether 
the  noble  prifoncr  had  any  part  in  it. 
Now,  that  there  has  been  an  infurrediou 
to  repeal  this  law,  I  think  1  need  noLtake 
up  much  of  your  time  to  prove ;  for 
mark  what  has  been  done  upon  this  fub- 
jed.  I  know  of  the  exceptions  attemp¬ 
ted  by  the  learned  gentleman,  which  I 
(hall  by  and  bye  anfw'er ;  but  I  ihall  fee 
fhortly  w'hat'has  been  done,  A  vatt  mul¬ 
titude  of  people,  greater  than  can  pofiibly 
be  confiftent  with  order,  to  the  number 
of  thoufands,  without  a  name  (whether 
twen*y,  thirty,  or  forty  thoiifand,  re¬ 
mains  entirely  in  the  dark),  met  together 
at  Coachmaker’s  hall,  and  in  difierent 
places,  and  finally  in  St  George’s -fields, 
for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  petition 
to  parliament.  They  came  thither  with 
that  force,  upon  Friday  the  ad  of  Jane, 
and  filled  every  avenue  of  the  Houle  ; 
they  blocked  up  the  lobby,  and  intuited 
fomc  of  the  members  of  the  Icgiflature. 
It  made  it  impofiible  for  many  of  the 
members  to  find  their  way  to  their  feats 
in  that  Houfe  ;  their  noife,  riot,  and  tu¬ 
mult,  was  iuch,  no  bufinefs  of  the  legifia 
ture  could  go  on  ;  the  reprefentatives  of 
you  and  us  all  in  parliamenti  fat  with 


their  hands  before  them,  the  prifonert 
and  flaves  of  ihcfe  humble  petitioners:— 
For  (laves  we  were,  as  it  is  proved  in 
every  fenfe  of  that  word,  Icarcc  ventur¬ 
ing  to  look  out  of  the  door,  expe^ing 
every  moment  violence  within,  and  not 
knowing  whether  death  would  not  be  the 
fate  of  thofe  that  (hould  dare  to  fay  a 
word  in  oppofition  to  the  requcils  of 
thofe  people — 1  fliould  have  faid  of  ihefc 
Pttitioners, 

Gcniiemcn,  the  condudf  of  many  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Houfe  w'as  reported  to  this 
difordcrly,  tumultuous  fet  of  people;  — 
they  were  told  who  were  their  friends, 
and  who  were  their  enemies:  1  am  not 
faying  by  whom,  but  liury  were  told  by 
fomebody,  that  buiincls  could  not  go  on> 
that  the  Houle  cuuld  not  even  divide 
upon  their  petition,  till  they  retired. 
What  is  ^htir  condiK^t  ?  D  j  they  move  ? 
How  happened  it  that  the  members  of 
that  Houfe  were  not  prifoners  for  days? 
Was  it  any  merit  in  the  petitioners  that 
they  did  not  fo  remain  ?  Did  they  fet 
them  at  liberty  ?  Did  they  put  an  end  to 
their  imprjfonrnent?  No:  They  were 
fet  at  liberty  by  that  which  I  hope  we 
Ihall  never  live  to  fee  again  in  this  coun¬ 
try— they  were  fet  at  liberty  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  force.  The  legiflature  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  parliament,  the  commons  of 
England,  thofe  by  wb  >m  yen  are  repre- 
fented,  could  not  proU(!l  themiclves,— 
they  could  notdeliberate,— they  could  not 
decide;  the  King,  whofc  particular  duty 
it  was  to  prote<it  them,  could  not,  by  the 
ordinary  excrcifc  of  his  power,  the  civil 
power,  the  proper  vehicle  in  his  hands ; 
in  the  ordinary  adminifiiation^of  aflairs, 
give  them  protedfion  ;  he  was  obliged  to 
have  rccourfc  to  his  army.  In  what 
(fate  was  this  country  then  ?  And  I  Ihall 
ftop  hereto  call  your  attention  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  this  queition.  Is  that  the  date 
of  peace,  when  the  fenators  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  cannot  by  themfclvcs,  and  by  the 
afiiltance  of  the  inp^lliales  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  deliver  themiclves  from  adtuai  vio¬ 
lence  ?  And  I  will  venture  to  lay  there 
was  nut  a  man  in  this  town,  wdio  had 
any  connedtion  with  any  fiicnd  of  hii 
who  was  a  member  of  that  Houle  at  the 
time,  that  did  not  tremble  for  his  fate, 
from  the  dreadful  infult  that  was  iifed  to 
the  Houfe  itielf.  1  need  not  paint  to 
you,  for  you  will  calily  guefs,  as  you 
may  have  connedtions  wdth  fome  of  them, 
—you  may  have  brothers,  lather^,  or 
foQS,  and  you  caa  very  ealily  conceive 
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a  perfon  who  U  held  dear  in  the  prefent 
times,  and  dear  tor  ever  he  ought  to  be 
held  by  the  human  race,  for  hie  mott 
noble,  glorious,  and  fuccefsful  exertions 
in  fupport  of  the  laws  and  cunftitution  of 
this  country.  The  Uw  in  King  William^a 
reign,  that  was  the  objed  of  this  a(!t  to 
repeal,  wa#  certainly  made  very  much 
againft  the  inclination  of  that  illuftriuus 
Prince;  but  the  miferable  factions  that 
had  diftradted  this  country,  made  it 
puilible  for  him  to  refill  it.  The  repeal 
of  this  law,  the  objedt  of  tbefe  tumults, 
this  aflcmbly  of  petitioners,  when  they 
found  the  law  was  not  repealed,  and  that 
the  Hoiife  had  firmuefi  enough  not  to  be 
overawed  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  be 
their  mailers— what  was  the  next  Hep 
they  took  ?  Did  they  difperfe,  or  did 
they  fet  about  enforcing  this  repeal  by 
argument  of  another  fort  ?  They  made 
ufe  of  arguments  exadlly  fimilar  to  thofe 
that  prevailed  in  the  cafe  of  Damaree 
that  you  heard  of,  (the  man  who  was 
convidled  for  pulling  down  fome  meetings 
houfet>);  they  reforted  firft  to  the  chapels 
of  the  foreign  ambafladors,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  exercifed  ; 
Thofe  they  demolifii  and  plunder.  I  fay 
plunder :  lt_waSv  mere  plunder  and  de* 
flrudlion 


This  was  done  upon  the  Fri> 
day.  Upon  the  Sunday  they  burnt  one 
chapel,  and  fume  boufes  of  Ruman  Ca* 
tholics. 

What  next  happens?  Some  of  tbefe 
people  were  taken  up  oo  Friday  night, 
and  thofe  who  appeared  againft  them  as 
witneifes  had  their  houfes  pulled  down 
upon  the  Monday  night  ;  and  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  boufe  of  Sir  George 
Saville  (a  name  too  refpedlablc  to  receive 
advantage  from  any  panegyric  of  mine)  ; 
his  houle  was  faved  by  a  military  force ; 
which  military  force  bad  difperfed  them, 
after  the  mifehief  had  been  done  at  the 
chapels  of  both  the  AmbaflTadors.  Then 
what  was  done  upon  the  Tuefday  ?  The 
fame  violence  was  repeated  by  the  fame 
tumultous  alTcmbly ;  they  were  here  rea¬ 
dy  to  have  a<^ted  the  fame  tragedy  over 
again, — ready  to  have  repeated  the  fame 
infult  upon  the  Houfc  of  Parliament,  but 
were  prevented  by  a  military  force,  which 
came  to  the  proicdlion  of  the  legiflature  ; 
or,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the  fame  noife 
and  tomult  that  pafled  before,  and  the 
fame  infults  would  have  been  repeated 
to  the  members  of  the  Houfe. 

be  eontinuedJ^ 
Oorr^^gnJenti 


